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Li st Metal Working Plant in the South Main Factory 70x 450 feet, Two warehous storage buildings, 
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M- ANAGERS of cotton mill villages strive at all times to have 
the cottages in which~-their employees live, as sanitary, 
cheerful and homelike as possible. 


A source of much complaint in these villages has been leak- 
ing wooden shingle roofs, which are constantly in need of 
attention and repairs. Alert managers are eliminating this, 
by covering their mill cottages with 


DOWMAN-DOZIER 
METAL SHINGLES 


which are water, weather and fire proof. They are economieal, 
inasmuch as they require no attention whatsoever, after being 
put in place, and will last as long as the cottage itself. 

Besides, they add to the appearance of the cottage, and give 
100 per cent fire protection, making the rate of fire insurance 
considerably lower than that quoted on cottages covered with 
wooden shingles. 


Now then—how about your mill village? Why not cover 


your cottages with Dowman-Dozier Metal Shingles? 


Send for sample, which will be sent by prepaid express. 
Let us estimate on metal shingles for any job you have. 


Dowman-Dozier Manufacturing Company 





Makers of All Kinds of Sheet Metal Work. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Increase product per loom 
Increase wages per weaver 
Reduce cost of weaving per yard 


Pay 20 per cent. or more on the investment 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


to Do Without Them? 


.r.coomxs DRAPER COMPANY 


Southern Agent 


a HOPEDALE, MASS. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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AS YE SOW, SO SHALL YE ALSO REAP. 


Many state legislatures are passing or have passed some 
form of a bill tending to reduce or eliminate child labor. 
Numerous reasons are advanced in the promulgation of such 
laws for their proposed passage or present existence, the 
chief being the improved educational opportunities thus 
afforded to children hitherto forced by untoward cireum- 
stances to work for their bed and board. 

With the theoretical results which are supposed to be 
obtained by such a law we have no quarrel, but, as we ha’ 
pointed out in the past, such laws do not produce in prae- 
tice, for a number of reasons, the theoretical results fore- 
casted by their authors. 

The cause of all child labor is poverty. The poor man 
wishes to provide for his children all the essentials and all 
the comforts accorded to the children of the rich, yet com- 
mon necessity compells cooperative efforts. When, there- 
fore, a law simply says children under a certain age may 
not work, in what manner does it benefit the children of 
the poor? 

Does it provide them with school books? 

Does it provide them with suitable clothing to enable 
them to mix and mingle with their schoolmates without 
that sense of inequality, that sense of injured pride, which 
is inherent in every child? 

Does it compel school attendance on the part of the 
children it has foreed out of work? 

Unfortunately it does none of these things. It simply 
says to the child, indirectly and through its employer, “vou 
shall not work”. 

A tree is known by its fruit, a law by its results. Let 
us consider a concrete example. On January Ist, 1915, the 
mueh heralded Sheppard Bill, passed last year by the Geo 
gia legislature, went into effect. This was the bill, the 
passing of which “saved thousands of children from a life 
of slavery”. Barely five months had elapsed when the 
Atlanta Constitution published the editorial from whieh we 
extract the following: 

‘*The testimony as developed in the police court through 
the evidence of one of the most competent and painstaking 
of the city public school principals that some one is selling 
whiskey to the children of the English avenue school, and 
that the school authorities have had to resort to the courts 
to break up a band of boys who congregate near the school 
and create a disturbance, is an indictment of inefficiency 
somewhere that should not pass unnoticed. 

‘‘The revelation leads directly to the question, ‘Where 
did the children get the intoxicants?’ The question here 
reaches that point of seriousness when humanity as well as 
society demands protection against such a condition as well 
as punishment of the offenders. 

‘And who are the idle boys that threaten the peace of a 
whole school? They are not wage-earners, or they would not 
be congregating near the schoolhouse. 

‘*Recent investigations among the unemployed people of 


Atlanta showed that the majority were inefficient, and that 
they had not taken advantage of the schools provided for 
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them. The same condtion prevails in the reform and char- 
itable institutions, while comparatively few of the unfortu- 
nate girls in reseue homes have taken advantage of the 
schools the state and city provides for them. Too often these 
unfortunate young women are the products of the same homes 
to which might be traced the boys who loiter on corners and 
are a menace to the community. 

‘* Would it not come under the head of economies as well 
as social purity if the city, to proteet society at large, and 
the future eitizen, could compel these children to go to the 
schools provided for them, thus giving them the chance that 
is their right?’’ 

No, these idle boys are not wage-earners. They are 
prevented by law from doing honest work. And they are 
not compelled by law to attend school. Consequently they 
idle away time, the most valuable asset in a young life, 
acquire vicious habits, corrupt other children, and disturb 
the peace of the community. 

A compulsory education law is impossible of attainment 
because this would increase taxation and bring down upon 
the devoted heads of the legislators the wrath of the farmer 
vote, thereby sounding the death knell to future politieal 
hopes and dreams. Nor would a law compelling school 
attendance solve this difficulty in all eases, as it would pro- 
vide neither books nor clothes to those unfortunates that 
the members of the 1914 legislature so thoughtfully saved 
from “a life of slavery” and personal independence. 

This one instance simply illustrates what is taking place 
in other states similarly situated. It illustrates the danger 
of passing laws which do not automatically take eare of 
their own reactionary results; the danger of too much 
“child slavery” whangdoodle and too little serious study of 
the economic eauses and effects. 

It is only right and proper that the law makers should 
provide a law for the suitable protection and edueation of 
orphans or other needy children. But it should not be a 
half-way measure. It should provide fully. It should not 
take away what they have without giving something better 
in return. The children of today are the men of tomorrow 
and if our law makers are really interested in improving 
the human race, they should be exceedingly careful in the 
making and passing of a law to see that full justice is done 
to all who may be affected by the future workings of that 
law. They should prepare the ground well and bear in 
mind that biblical injunction “as ye sow, so shall ye also 

9 
reap. 


ATTACKING PERSONAL LIBERTY. 





In these days of horrifying wartime methods, many 
details of which are daily appearing in the form of press 
despatches from the battle front, we are prone to overlook 
and underestimate the dangerous methods adopted by some 
of the fighters in our own country, who are waging neve) 
ending war on the open shop. When the wave of dynamite 
outrages swept the country the people were aroused and the 
instigators were finally landed behind the bars. These at- 
tacks, however, were made largely on property. 

Later developments in this warfare has shown a differ- 
Harrassing workmen who refuse to affiliate is 
This is more along the line 


ent trend. 
the method now largely used. 
of English methods. The operative’s life is made miserable 
until he or she joins the union or quits the job. The meth- 


ods adopted to seeure this result vary according to condi- 


tions and location. 
In the recent strike in Atlanta, one of the complaints 


made to their employers by workers who refused to go out, 
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was their inability to obtain rest at night. Men would come 
to their homes at all hours of the night, they asserted and 
awaken them to inquire if they desired to join the union. 
This broke in upon their rest and tended to intimidate them. 

More brutal methods of intimidation have frequently 
been reported from some of the larger cities, but no serious 
efforts were made to bring the alleged criminals to justice. 
Quite recently, however, Benjamin Fein, better known in 
New York’s underworld as “Dopey Benny,” believing him- 
self to be “double-erossed” by his employers, has taken the 
authorities into his confidence in regard to his highly sue- 
cessful career as a “guaman.” The following quotation is 
a part of Distriet-Attorney Perkin’s condensed version of 
this confession as it appeared in the New York Times: 

‘* Why I am called Dopey Benny I don’t know, as I never 
have used dope. I got the title as a nickname years ago. 
My first job as a gangster for hire was to go to a shop and 
beat up some workmen there. The man that employed me, 
a union official, offered to pay me $100 for my work and 
$10.00 for each of the men I hired. I planned the job anu 
then told my employer that it would take more men than he 
figured on and I would not touch it under $600. I said I 
would provide everything necessary to put it across for 
$600. He agreed. I got my men together, divided them into 
squads, and passed out pieces of gas-pipe and clubs to them. 
We met the workmen we were after as they came from work 
and beat them up. I didn’t want to mix in the work myself 
then and I kept out of it, but I was where I could watch my 
men work. The man who employed me said he liked the 
job fine, and paid me $500 as a bonus. That started me at 
my work. 

‘*T was always busy after that, as I got a reputation for 
doing a good job. A man who had somebody in view whom 
he wanted beaten up would take me where I could see him. 
I would then wait at a place I knew the man would come to, 
and I would beat him up. 

‘*T did a job in Brooklyn, smashing up a factory, and 
somebody smashed my nose with an ink-well. I got $150 
for doing the job and $30 to pay for having my nose fixed up. 
In January, 1914, I was convicted of assault and got five 
years in state prison, but good lawyers were hired for me, 
and the decision was reversed in the higher courts and I 
got out. All the time I spent in prison I was kept on the 
pay-roll at $25.00 a week. 

‘*T went back to Brooklyn under orders to do the best job 
I ever had done—to smash everything in the place and beat 
everybody up. I watched my men go inside, and then I 
went to a street stand and bought a package of cigarettes. 
I heard an awful din and saw people jumping out of the 
windows and screaming on the fire escapes. I just kept on 
smoking a cigarette as the people ran by me, revolver shots 
from my men popping out to keep them on the run. I went 
to a corner drug store and telephoned my employer that 
everything was O. K. He told me afterward it was the best 
job he ever saw done. 

‘“My employer warned me never to take the elevator on 
going upstairs to do a job in a loft-building, as the elevator 
man might be able to identify me and testify against me. 
My men went up in a loft and cleaned it out, and I was 
watching from across the street. I saw a man we were after 
who got so seared he jumped out of a second story window 
and lit right on top of a woman who was sitting on the stoop 
on the ground floor. IT cot arrested in 1913, bnt I jumped my 
bail, as I heard Magistrate Appleton was going to send me 
awav for six months to the workhouse. I stayed away all 
summer, and when I eame back and surrendered I was fined 
$5 and let off. 

‘<T never told anything about my employers and who they 
were until they ‘double crossed’ me at the time of my arrest 
by not getting bail for me. I made up my mind that with 
me risking my neck all the time, for double-crossing me I 
would tell the District Attorney everything I knew about 
them.’’ aS 

In some states the law compels an individual to reach a 
specified age before becoming a producer. Even then, this 


individual ean be employed only a limited and specified 


number of hours per day. It now appears from the evi- 


denee being produced in the New York investigation that 
after complying with the demands of the lawmaker, the 
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personal liberty of the individual is still further threatened 
by the law-breaker. 
Individuals should remember these things when they 


exercise their rights of citizenship at the polls. 





PROGRAM OF THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Headquarters, the Langren Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 
FRIDAY, JUNE TWENTYFIFTH, 
11:00 A. M. 
the Battery Park Hotel, by C. E. Railing, Proprietor. 
12:00 M.—Meeting ealled to order by President FE. b. 


—Special Entertainment for the Ladies at 


Bowen. 
Prayer. 
Address of Weleome by Mayor Rankin, of Asheville. 
Response to Address of Welcome by A. B. Carter, of 

Greenville, S. C., Secretary of the Association. 

President’s Annual Address. 

Address—“Relationship That Should Exist Between Em- 
ployer and Employee,” by Ellison A. Smyth, president o! 
the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and 
president of the Pelzer Manufacturing Co. 

3:30 P. M.—Trip to Biltmore Estate, courtesy of the 
Kstate, by special arrangement of the Board of Trade. 
Round trip, $1.00 per passenger. 

§:00 P. M.— 


9:00 P. M.—Entertainment on Roof Garden of Langren 


3usiness Session—One hour. 
Hotel, by J. Bayless Rector, Proprietor. 
SATURDAY, JUNE TWENTYSIXTH, 

10:00 A. M.—Meeting called to order by President Bow- 
en. 

Address of C. W. MeSwain, of the Textile Department 
of Clemson College. 

Address: “Why a Finisher,” by E. M. Holiday, finisher 
at the Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

Address: . “Clean Up the Village,” by H. P. Meikelham, 
Agent of the Massachusetts Mills In Georgia, Lindale, Ga. 

Address: “What the Textile Industry has Done for the 
South,” by Joe E. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
“Observation of a Mill President of the Work 
Being Done by the Southern Textile Association,” by T. H. 
Rennie, president of the Pell City Cotton Mills, Pell City, 
Ala. 

11:00 A. M.—Visit and inspection of the Y. W. C. A., 
for the ladies, or a trip to Bon Marche, one of North Caro- 


Brendle, spinner at the Lowe Mfg. Co., 


Address: 


lina’s largest department stores. 

4:00 P. M.—Auto ride to Overlook mountain, 3,117 feet 
above sea level. Courtesy of the Board of Trade of Ashe- 
ville. 

9:00 P. M.—Grand Coneert in “Big Room” of Grove 
Park Inn. 

This program is arranged for the two-days’ session, and 
the election of officers will take place at the business meet- 
ing on Saturday. 

A feature of the Asheville meeting will be the awarding 
of cash prizes for the finest cotton garments worn by mem- 
bers and their lady guests, the prizes being given by a num- 
ber of southern cotton manufacturers. 





Today is the tomorrow you worried about yesterday. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


As we go to press the fourteenth annual meeting and 
banquet of the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
Textile School is being held, (June 3 and 4.) The follow 
ing program will give the initiated an idea of the good 
things in store for those who find themselves in a posit O 
to attend: 

THURSDAY, JUNE THIRD. 

12:50 pep. m.—Light Iuncheon and informal reunion at 
the school. 

1:20 P. M. 


tion. 


Annual business meeting of the Corpora- 


Election of officers for the coming year. 
Presentation of the following “Papers” by members: 
“A Few Words about Cuba,” Ernest Heller (1902). 
“Points on Cotton Duck Manufacture,” William W. 
Arnold, Jr. (1907.) 
“The Merchandising of Southern Colored Cotton Goods,” 
T. Holt Haywood (1907.) 
“Fundamentals of Knitting,” John Naab (1907). 
“Mixing in the Cotton Mill,” Carl Nagel (1907). 
“The Manufacture of Artificial Lustrous Threads by 
Warren F. Cooper (1910). 
“Defective Silk; Its Causes and Effects,” 
(1911.) 


9:00 p. M.—Annual commencement exercises of the school 


the Viseose Process,” 


Irving Levy 


in the 
Street. 
der P. Claxton, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Edu- 


3road Street Theater, Broad Street above Spruce 

The address of the evening will be made by PhiJan- 

cation. Subjeet:—-The Place of Art in Democratic Edu- 
cation.” 

FRIDAY, JUNE FOURTH. 

S:30 a. M.—Twelfth Annual Cruise. 


Archer, Firth and Walls, the committee in charge, havé 


Messrs. Landell. 


made plans for a “Great Day.” They have again succeeded 
“Samuel H. Ashi 


as well as the privileges of Burlington Island 


in securing the services of the steamer 
bridge,” 
Park, on the upper Delaware. After a satisfactory cruise, 
a landing will be made, and in addition to the time-honored 
“ball game,” something new will take place. They, after 
much deep thought and frequent consultations, have an 
ranged a series of what they term “semi-serious, non-pro- 
fessional“ sporting events, for which official medals have 
been provided. No expense has been spared, and fun is 


guaranteed. Lunch and musie equal to the best. 

The “Samuel H. Stockbridge” is to leave Race street 
wharf, Delaware River, at 8:30 a. m., Friday, June 4, 1915. 
Due to return to Philadelphia at 4:00 p. m. 

6:30 Pp. M.—Fourteenth annual banquet to be held at 
the Manufacturers’ Club, at Broad and Walnut streets. 
The speakers of the evening are to be: 

Hon. Edwin S. Stewart, ex-governor of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Charles H. Harding, of the Erben, Harding Com- 
pany. 

Hon. Frank B. MeLain, lieutenant governor of Peun- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Wilson H. Brown, president, Continental Eider- 
down Co., Philadelphia. 


faxes are outward, inward and spirituous. They are 
external, internal and eternal. A tax by any other name 


would be as mueh resented. 
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Fifteenth Annual Convention Cotton Man- 
ufacturer’s Association of Georgia 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Georgia Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at the Piedmont Ho- 
While the first 


sion was slated for 2:30 Tuesday afternoon, many arrived 


tel, Atlanta, on Tuesday, May 18th. ses- 
on Monday evening and the Piedmont lobby on Tuesday 
morning presented a lively scene as old acquaintances got 
together and diseussed business conditions, the war, and 
other topies of interest. 

First Session. 

Promptly at 2:30, President Johnson called the meet- 
ing to order and introduced the Rev. RicnHarp ORME FLYNN, 
D. D., who pronounced the invocation. The roll call and 
reading of the minutes were dispensed with and President 
Johnson then introduced CHARLES J. Haven, of Atlanta, 
W. J. 


VEREEN, of Moultrie, Ga., responded for the association. 


who welcomed the delegates on behalf of the city. 


Then came the 
Annual Report. 
of PresipENtT ALLEN F,, JOHNSON, who said: 

“Soon after our last annual meeting the whole world 
was shocked by the beginning of a great war; the greatest 
the world has ever known; and while it was waged and 
is being fought out by the leading nations of Europe, its 
and reaches to part of the 


effects is world-wide, every 


globe. 

“The situation as it might effect us was perplexing, and 
we of this generation have never had to face conditions so 
uneertain. Each industry had its own problems, and try- 
ing ones: to one it meant opportunity, but to the vast ma- 
jority, and particularly to the cotton manufacturer, it 
meant uneertainty, and perhaps calamity. 

“The South was harder hit than any part of the nation, 
on account of the extreme depression in the price of our 
single crop—cotton—to a point that spelled disaster to the 
producer, and embarrassment to the merchant and banker 
and a large percentage of wage earners. 

“The situation was met: the administration at Washing- 
ton, with the assistance and cooperation of our national 
banks, and the organization of regional banks, proved 
equal to the emergency. Conditions have steadily improved, 
and it is my firm belief that we are rapidly approaching 
a time when our whole country will enjoy a period of un- 
precedented prosperity. 

“Three important bills were passed by the last Co’ 
vress; The Federal Reserve Act, The Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and the Clayton Act, with which you are all 
familiar. Another bill, which more vitally concerns you, 
the Palmer-Owen Child Labor Bill, passed the House at 
the last session and was favorably reported to the Senate; 
which proposed to use interstate commerce power for the 
purpose of controlling the conditions of production by pro- 


hibiting the entrance into commerce between the states of 
any commodity produced wholly or in part by the labor 
of children employed otherwise than in accordance with 
conditions fixed in the bill. 

“This bill carried with it national factory inspection, 
and fines and punishment for all violations: it is a blow 


to local self government, and revolutionary in character. 
I recommend that you, collectively and individually, urge 
that our Senators and Congressmen oppose this measure, 
which is sure to come up again, or at least give us a hear- 
ing before taking snap action. 

“In state legislation, I heartily commend the efficient 
work of the legislative committee during the last session 
of Legislature, aud its Chairman, Mr. Carter, will make 
report to you. 

“The tariff question seems to have been settled, at least 
for the time being, and for this reason no tariff committee 
was appointed. There are those who predict that the tariff 
will again have to be revised upward on certain grades of 
cotton fabrics, or measures taken to prevent dumping on 
our market after the war is over. This question ean be 
met, if changed conditions require it. The wise thing for 
our manufacturers to do now is to go after the most desir- 
able foreign trade while they have the opportunity. It 
is a faet that the product of our spindles and looms has 
increased faster than the home demand for our manufae- 
tures, and we have no alternative but to look to other mar- 
kets for the surplus of our production, and to take care 
of a further increase in spindles. Trade is nothing more 
than barter, and we cannot expect other nations to econtin- 
ually buy from us unless we in turn buy from them of 
what they have to sell and this fact should be borne in 
mind in working out tariffs. 

“Much little 


developing commercial relations with Central and South 


has been said and done so far toward 
America. These countries need and can use the manufae- 
tures and products of the United States and the United 
States needs and can use the raw materials of Latin Amer- 
ica; but these countries are accustomed to larger credits 
than we are accustomed to give, and an extension of bank 
ing facilities and the giving of necessary credit are the 
problems first to be solved in the effort to increase com- 
meree with our Southern neighbors. It is to be hoped tha‘ 
the Pan-American Conference to be held in 


Washington this month will lead to the adoption of meas- 


Financial 


ures for closer relationship. 

“In the development of foreign trade a merehant ma- 
rine is just as necessary as the railroads in the development 
of trade between the states. If we had had adequate facil 
ities of our own at the beginning of the war we could 
have inereased our foreign trade in many directions to the 
benefit of our industries, as well as to producers of cotton 
and grain. The poliey of limiting the American marine 
to home built vessels has been modified, and we shall hope 
that all obstacles will be removed and that we shall soon 
have a merchant marine adequate to meet the demands of 
our ocean earrying trade. 

“T would urge upon you, gentlemen, to give attention 
to these and all questions concerning your interests, and 
communicate with your representatives in the state and na- 
tion when legislation is introduced affecting your busi- 


ness.” 
Following the address of the president came the reports 
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of the various standing committees and then Jonn McIn- 
TYRE, of Washington, D. C., was introduced and presented 
a very interesting address on 
National Legislation. 

Mr. MelIntyre said in part: 

“The Federal Trade Commission has jurisdiction over 
every industrial corporation engaged in interstate com- 
meree. It is to this class of corporations what the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission is to common earriers, and 
what the Federal Reserve Board is to banking institutions. 
Every line of manufaeture—iron and steel, sugar, textiles, 
petroleum, meat packing, lumber, tobacco, and others—will 
feel the influence of this commission’s wide and discretion- 
ary powers. 

“Most important, however, are the quasi-judicial powers 
of the commission. The most experienced refuse to proph- 


esy the possibilities of these powers. They include a gen- 
eral control by the commission over all unfair methods of 
competition in interstate commerce. There is already a 
vast body of law in existence upon this subject, and for this 
reason as well as others the few words in the Trade Com- 
mission Act upon this subject are of profound significance 
to the business world. The jurisdiction of the commission 
in this field was in part defined in detail by the Act to 
Supplement Existing Laws Against Unlawful Restraints 
and Monopolies, approved October 15, 1914, and commonly 
known as the “Clayton Act.” It is given power to prevent 
price discriminations when their effect may be to lessen 
competition. Under like conditions it may nullify the ef- 
fect of ‘tying centracts’. It has the duty of enforcing the 
new provisions of the law against holding companies and 
interlocking directorates. These are only a few specific 
cases of unfair competition and in no way limit the general 
application of the rule. The commission’s power is limited 
only by what the law regards as unfair. It seems now that 
it has power to prevent any method in interstate commerce 
whereby one rival seeks by unfair practice or fraud to 
obtain an advantage over another. 

“Tt is important that every corporation should carefully 
consider this new legislation and prepare to meet its re- 
quirements. 

“With sueh broad powers it is well that all those ef- 
fected should study the personnel of the men into whose 
hands this large and diseretionary power has been placed— 
study them not only as to their past views, actions and 
experience, but study them closely from now on remem- 
bering that prevention of error or mistake on both sides 
is the surest and sanest way to preserve the integrity and 


dignity both of the individual and the law. 


“The commission has been organized. The terms of 
the five commissioners are from three to seven years. Each 
commissioner receives a salary of $10,000 per annum. The 


employees of the commission, with the exception of the 
secretary, attorneys, examiners, and the clerk to each com- 


missioner, are under civil service. The commission super- 
cedes the Bureau of Corporations, becomes possessed of its 
employees’ records and unexpended funds, and continues 
its pending investigations and proceedings. 

“Exelusive of the salaries of the commissioners and their 
secretary, Congress appropriated for the fiseal year 1915, 
$300,000 for the use of the commission. 

“The members of the commission and their terms of of 


fice are as follows: 
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“Jos. E. Davies, appointed for a term of seven years, 
is the former Commissioner of Corporations; is a lawyer 
and a graduate of the University of Wisconsin. Was sec- 
retary of the Democratic National Committee. 

“Epwarp B. Hurwey, term, six years; is president of 
the Hurley Machine Company and of the First National 
Bank of Wheaton, Ill., and of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

“Wa. J. Harris, of Georgia, term, five years; Director 
of the Census; was formerly engaged in the insurance 
business and former president of the Georgia Fire Insur- 
sank of 


Executive Chairman of the Democratic Commit- 


ance Company and the Mechanies Cedartown, 
Georgia. 
tee of Georgia. 

Wm.. Fi. ot 
president of the Seattle and Lake Washington Waterway 
Co. 


PARRY, Washington, term, four years; 


has served as president of the city council of Se- 
attle, and for a time was editor of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 





ALLEN F. JOHNSON, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT. 


gencer, and manager of the Moran Shipbuilding Company 
and a promoter. 

“GeO. RuBLEE, of New Hampshire, term three years; 
is a lawyer; he has been successively an instructor of the 
Harvard Law of the 
Topeka and Santa Fe Road, and associated in the general 


School, assistant counsel Atchison- 
practice of his profession with Victor Morawetz, the well 
known corporation counsel of New York, and the firm of 
Spooner & Cotton of that city, of which Ex-Senator Spooner 
of Wisconsin is the senior member and recently active with 
Louis D. Brandies in shaping the Wilson program of the 
Anti-Trust Legislation. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


RELATIONS 


“The Industrial Relations Commission had a serious 
and important task assigned it when created, that of the 
relation between capital and labor and the causes of indus- 
trial unrest. Its handling of this important subject so far 
certainly has not tended to give the average thinking man 
any great degree of confidence in the results likely to be 
obtained from its labors and the monies expended. 


“The biased attacks by its chairman, Mr. Walsh, on 





prominent men in the financial and industrial world marked 
the efforts of the commission with sensationalism especially 
when immediately following such outbursts it paraded a 
lot. of pitiable and tragie victims of some industrial strug- 
gles of the past. This may have seemed togical to some, 


It is between these two extremes that the 


but it was not. 


real work of the world lies and its worth. Those of us 
who are directly connected with and interested in the real 
work of the industrial world and the problems therein are 
but mildly interested in the opinions of those who are at 
the two extreme points of this question, especially when 
those parties are hut remotely connected with the real 
activities and those who have them in hand. 

“The Commission in the beginning adopted a two-fold 
plan of work. A bureau for the carrying on of careful 
and systematie investigation of different industrial condi- 
tions and questions, with a corps of trained investigators. 
was established, and Dr. Charles MeCarthy of Wisconsin 
University was made the Director in Chief of this bureau. 
Dr. MeCarthy has had a large number of assistants work- 
ing under his personal direction, and undoubtedly a mass 
of very important and valpable material has been collected. 

“Besides the work under Dr. MeCarthy, the commission 
1 series of public hearings to be held at 


also planned 
Through these hearings, 


different cities over the country. 
the commission planned to make a general survey at first- 
hand of industrial conditions in different sections, and also 
| presume, to secure for the work of the commission the 
attention and interest of the public at large. At these 
hearings, opinions as well as facts were sought, and all 
sorts of people interested in industrial questions were asked 
to express their different points of view on industrial sub- 
jects. College professors, settlement workers, ministers, as 
well as employer and worker and walking delegate, were 
all heard. As a result the record of these hearings is not 
valuable so much from the standpoint of evidence as for the 
light it throws upon the rather complex industrial psychol- 
ogy of the country, if such a phrase is permissible. 

“In the general survey, the commission held hearings 
in several Eastern cities, in Chieago, in the Middle West, 
in the mining country, and in several of the larger cities 
on the Paeifie Coast. 

“In June of last year, during the Eastern hearings, the 
question as to the attitude of national open-shop organiza- 
tion to the commission and its work was brought up. A 
conference was called by The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and it was decided that a joint committee of 
the associations represented should be formed to cooper- 
ate with the commission. It was felt that nothing but good 
could eome from the fullest publicity regarding the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the open shop and the result that 
had come where it was weleomed by the commission, and 
as one of counsel of the joint committee I have attended 
most of the hearings and kept in toueh with the commission 
and its work sinee that time. 

“Events have more than justified the wisdom of the 
plan of working with the commission rather than against 
it. In the early hearings—and in faet in all the hearings— 
the labor men on the commission showed that they consid- 
ered themselves to have been placed there to promote and 
champion the interests of organized labor. This was en- 


tirely natural, and, considering the form of the commission, 
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Their 


attitude had aroused a feeling of distrust and hostility on 


I believe justifiable. zealous and even aggressive 
the part of many employers, who felt that the investigation 
and report would probably be radical and partisan. To 
have yielded to such a feeling and to have criticised and 
opposed the commission would have been most unwise and 
Such a course would have lent color to the 


Our 


shortsighted. 
claim that the employers had something to coneeal. 
point of view was, and is, that the open shop employers 
of this country, and especially the members of our national 
organization, believe in and maintain the open shop, not 
for selfish reasons alone, but for the good of industry and 
the publie welfare; that the open shop is not being gen- 
erally used to exploit labor or for mere private greed, but 
for the upbuilding of industry in the benefits of which both 
master and man will share; that our people have nothing 
to fear from an investigation, even a partisan investigation ; 
and that if conditions in open shop establishments exist 
which are a diseredit to the principles and ideals cherished 
by our associations, we wish to be advised of them in order 
to do what we ean to help correct them. Something like 
this was the consensus of the opinion of our joint meeting, 
and this has been the spirit which has actuated our joint 
committee in its work with the commission. 
COOPERATING WITH THE COMMISSION. 

“Under our arrangement with the commission, we were 
advised in advance of proposed hearings and permitted to 
suggest witnesses and put in evidence. As a result, in all 
the different cities where general industrial subjects were 
taken up, the philosophy of the open shop has been clearly 
stated by strong representative employers and a great deal 
of valuable and specifie evidence has been submitted as to 
the effect of the open shop in actual operation upon efti- 
The the- 


ories and claims of the labor leader and the social reformer 


ciency and wages and the industry in general. 


have, of course, been before the public constantly in the 
press and the magazines. The publishing of their state- 
ments before the commission added little, if anything, to 
what the publie was already in the habit of hearing from 
them. It was a comparatively new experience, however, 
for the public to see the philosophy of the open shop and 
the facts and arguments which underlie it set forth in the 
publie press. One of the greatest needs of our open shop 
movement is that it be thoroughly understood by the public 
at large, and any oceasion which brings the purposes and 
results of the open shop before the public in a way to 
secure some measure of interest or understanding we must 
count as a blessing, even should it come in the disguise of 
what some pessimistic employer might consider a_ hostile 
and partisan investigation. 

“Our associations, besides their participation in the pub- 
lie hearing branch of the commission’s work, have also 
afforded every possible assistance to Dr. MeCarthy and his 
assistants in the research work. The investigators of the 
commission have been made at home in the offices of all 
the associations. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, by arrangement with Dr. MeCarthy, delegated two 
special agents to work in company with the eommission’s 
representative in certain lines of investigation. No obstacle 
of any kind has been raised to the seeuring of information 
of any kind or character that was sought; but on the 
contrary, a great deal of time and effort has been expended 














June, 1915. 


) 


by the officers of the different open shop organizations, s 


that every facility for acquiring information should be at 
My best judgment is, in 
ot 
the inquiry into the purposes and methods of our organi- 


the service of the commission. 
summarizing all that I ean learn concerning the results 


zations and the conditions shown under open shop opera- 
tion, that no material facts have been brought to light 
which would warrant any conelusion or finding that the 
open shop, so far .as the best interests of industry and 
society are concerned, is not the normal and healthy basic 
conditions for industry. 

UNIONS LACK RESPONSIBILITY. 

“In the hearings, of course, all the familiar defects, 
weaknesses and evils that develop under closed shop control 
were brought out and emphasized by different witnesses. 
To attempt a review of them would be to cover familiar 
ground with you. The one fact most generally mentioned, 


and which for this reason and because more than any 


other one thing it explains many of the other phenomena 
of the closed shop, is the lack of civil responsibility on the 
The 


the Iron Workers, with money from the union treasury, 


part of the union for its aets. Executive Board of 
caused one hundred explosions or more, and yet the owners 
of the destroyed work cannot bring action against the Iron 
Workers’ Union and recover damages from that same treas- 
ury. The Hatters’ Union, with the aid and consent of the 
American Federation of Labor, declares a national boyeott 
against Mr. Loewe, and yet his action for damages does not 
lie against the treasury of the union, but against the hun 
What is 
a damage suit against the individual members of a labo 
? The 


If a union, by its responsible officers and with 


dreds of the individual members of the union. 


union worth for practical purposes answer is- 
nothing. 
the use of the common funds, unlawfully invades the rights 
of others, the union itself and those same funds should be 
liable in damages. As things are now, the closed shop 
gives the power of a monopoly to an organization which 
has no corresponding responsibility, and the leaders of 
which by lack of responsibility are encouraged to reckless 
conduct and the unlawful invasion of the rights of others. 
This one great underlying fact of modern unionism—that 
of power without responsibility—is the one that has been 
driven home most in the hearings of the commission. 
“Another interesting and important development of the 
work of our joint committee, and one which perhaps holds 
the promise of future possibilities, is the plan of submit- 
ting the legislative proposals of the commission to confer- 
ence boards composed of representatives of employers’ or- 
ganizations and organized labor. This plan is somewhat 
in line with the system followed by the Industrial Com- 
mission of the State of Wisconsin, and I believe Professor 
Commons is largely responsible for its adoption by the 
commission. Under a resolution adopted by the commission 
last fall, measures were prepared in connection with the 
general subjects of Unemployment, Vocational Education, 
and Safety and Sanitation. These measures all provided 
for the passage of Federal laws, in the administration of 
which representative councils of both employers and labor- 
ing men should have a part. Several conferences were held 
to consider these measures, at which both employers’ or- 
ganizations and organized labor were represented. These 
conferences were most harmonious and resulted in a large 


measure of agreement regarding the fundamental features 
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of the different measures. The final conference on these 
measures has not yet been called. Whether the commission 
will carry out fully the conference idea as originally 
planned is at the present time not certain. What has 


already been done, however, demonstrates that there is a 
legislative field in which the interests of organized labo 
and organized employers are not in conflict. It is quite 
possible that this field is wider than would appear on first 
thought. It seems to me that further efforts to determine 
the limits of this non-controversial field and to join forees 
for the seeuring of sane legislation for the common good 
within those limits would be most desirable and important, 
irrespective of whatever developments may come from the 
conference plan of the commission. In my judgment, the 
chief opportunity of the commission to submit legislative 
proposals whieh will accomplish beneficial and constructive 


With the 


criticism to which the commission has been subjected by the 


results hes through the conference plan. all 
publie press, irrespective of whether or not such criticism 
is justified, I do not believe that any legislative program 
which had the determined opposition of any particular class 
would stand much chance of being enacted into law. 
WHAT FUTURE? 


OF THE 


“The future course of the commission, methods to be 
followed, and the points of view which wil] dominate in the 
making of its final report, are at present involved in a 
good deal of uncertainty. The last appropriation of $100,- 
000 for the completion of the commission’s work was les- 


You 


the publie press the announcement that Dr. MeCarthy has 


than the amount asked for. have no doubt seen in 
severed his relations with the ¢ommission, and also that in 
a publie statement he has criticised the financial plans of 
Mr. Walsh as wasteful and extravagant. The real differ- 
ence, I believe, is over the matter of procedure. So far as 
I ean learn, the hearings planned by the commission left 
too small a share of the limited funds, in Dr. MeCarthy’s 
judgment, for the continuance of the work of his bureau. 
McCarthy had to 
that Dr. Me- 


Carthy should consider his branch of the work as the most 


The public hearings or the work of Dr. 


be curtailed or sacrificed. It was natural 


important, and that its curtailment should result in his 


resignation. I believe many, if not all, of his assistants 
have been discharged and different offices engaged in the 
closed and their records sent to the main office at 
What of 


that has been collected, | am not advised: but it would seem 


work 
Chicago. will be done with the mass material 
almost impossible for any new set of men to bring the work 
of the research bureau to anything like an orderly and sys- 
tematic conclusion. If such a course should be attempted, 
it is scarcely believable that Dr. McCarthy, in his present 
temper at least, would stand by and permit his material to 
be used as a basis for statements either of facet or of con- 
did to 


views as to the requirements of scientific aceuracy or im- 


clusion, if sueh statements not eonform his own 


partial judgment. It is earnestly to be hoped that some 

way will be found in which the benefit of Dr. MeCarthy’s 

services can be retained for the completion of the work. 
“This is the first national 


open shop organizations have joined together and acted 


time that the leading great 
in common, and the establishment of this precedent alone 
is of a value and importance too great to be overestimated. 
More than that, in its work with the commission, our joint 
committee has come into contact with the local associations 
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of employers in many sections of the country, and has estab- 
lished relations of mutual understanding and cooperation 
with them. All this is most helpful and its very apparent 
benefit points the lesson for a continued and greater de- 
velopment of such cooperation in the future along the line 
of the establishment of some permanent committee or coun- 
cil which shall take up and consider questions of common 
interest to us all. 

SOUTH, 


the 


CONDITIONS IN THE 
the 


and possible 


“Now, 


question of these commissions, their powers 


gentlemen, leaving aside for moment 


results, let me touch on the problem which is ever with 
the 
delegating sueh powers and responsibilities to these differ- 


us and has been direet cause of those in authority 
ent. bodies. 

“The relations of Capital and Labor in this Southland 
of yours, it seems to me, (an outsider), as if you have been 
for a number of years removed from those active factors 
that have caused so great a commotion and centering of 
thought and action on this great question. The industrial 
progress and growth of the South has been one largely of 
the past and fortunately it has been one in which the native 
inhabitants of your states have played the largest com- 
mercial part. 

“It is to the eredit therefore of its capitalists and em 
ployers that we note with some degree of pride the modern 
standard of the manufacturing plants. Their conveniences 
for personal comfort of all employed therein and _ better 
still the faet that the 


country districts where the workers ean, if they will, have 


so large a number of them are in 
the freedom and pleasure that can be obtained from the 
simple life as compared with the overerowding, dirt and 
noise, also the vice and erime which seem so much a part 
of our city life, especially in large industrial and eom- 
mercial centers. 

“This is your condition today, gentlemen—but what of 
the future? Drawing as you have from your mountains 
and farms and so getting and keeping in the heart of vour 
industrial matters a clean, conscientious and hard wor'ing 
people, vou have laid the foundations and upbuilt the strue- 
tures of the future in your industrial fabrie. But your 
labor supply is not inexhaustible and no power at present 
existing ean stop this conflict of immigration onee your 
industries begin to ery for labor, more labor. What then 
will be the problem? Have you so built—not only vour 
mills, your business, but the moral and ethical and respon- 
sible side of your present class of employees so that they 
will be able to point with pride to the aeeompanying 
growth of improvements in their mental, moral and phy- 
sical conditions, that has come as the result of wise guid- 
ance and joint work and thus be able to attraet and draw 
to your midst an intelligent, appreciative and reliable class 
of the incoming labor, or are vou building so that there 
remains within all that vou have constructed, the elements 
of negleeted opportunity, of poor physical conditions that 
even distantly ean be traced directly to you, thus supplying 
hold or point for the nimble witted and unserupulous agi- 
tator to ereep in and begin his campaign of disruption and 
destruction. Consideration of this side of your problem 
needs more attention today than it ever did in the past 
Owing to the evolution constantly going on in this 


years. 
country and the fact that basically we are a Democracy 
and a land of freedom to which the natives of every land 
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and elime, race and nationality have, with few exceptions, 
found a welcome, it is only natural that with each succeed- 
ing deeade there should come seemingly a change in our 
viewpoints as to the relation of individuals one to another 
as well as their standing before the law. In other lands 
and nations, with people of one blood and kinship, gradual 
change and wider conception of necessity for change an 
advancement in these matters is naturally of slower growth 
and easier accomplishment yet ever in those favored lands 
it has been found necessary by the leaders of industrial and 
commercial life to band together and ever be on the alert 
to preserve and protect that which their brains, energy. 
knowledge and eapital has created. 

“True it is that a wider conception of moral and finan- 
cial responsibility to the workers in every industry has 
been created in recent years. Industries as such are being 
taxed not only for present wages to workers, but for future 
provision for them in eases of sickness, accident, idleness 
and old age. 

THE 

“In this connection it is well to note that the American 
manufacturer is today foreed to be a student of political 
economy, sociology and international law and finance. In 
the old days he was an individual employer and manufaec- 
His business was prac 


MANUFACTURER FORCED TO STUDY. 


turer and sold his goods loeally. 
tieally inter-county. Now it is inter-state and international. 
So the manufacturer competing in the world market is 
compelled to take a course in international procedure and 
custom and he must know something of international poli- 
tics. All this is good for the employer because the em- 
plover is keenly alive to these points and through their 
national and international organizations they are aiive to 
Their 
thoroughness in this respeet is an object lesson to all. 

“In this country in twenty-five states, we already have 


every phase of the situation at home and abroad. 


accident eompensation laws and in some state minimum 
wage laws for women and ehildren and the fight has al- 
ready started for sickness, insurance and old age pensions. 
True it is that these are state laws, but the effort is now 
on and has been for some time to get the opening wedge 
of this elass legislation through our National Congress so 
as to establish such Federal laws. 

“This social legislation is a part of the thought and ac- 
tion of our time. We must feel our way slowly and surely 
in this evolution. Such legislation must be sound, eeonomi- 
eally, or it will not work. 
and must be met and they must be handled correctly or 


These problems are of today 


let alone. 

“It is unwise to have laws preceed your experience. 
A working practice ean ordinarily be expressed in valid 
follow that a valid statute is work- 
able when applied to our social requirements. The obliga- 
for a full mastery of the facts dealing with social 


« 


form, but it does not 


tion 
legislation rests somewhere and the employers cannot escape 
their very large share in this binding obligation. 
“One phase of this legislation does concern you gen- 
tlemen much and deserves close attention; that is the min- 
imum wage, and while it is true that it has not yet 
shown that the minimum wage ean accomplish what it is 
meant to do, it is worth close study. It may be constitu- 
tional (the Supreme Court will soon speak on this point) 
to legislate on a minimum wage, but it ean never be consti- 


tutional to compel employment at any such wage. 


been 














JUNE, 1915. 
“The Consumers League of Washington, D. C., in a 
report issued for the year, March, 1914, to March, 1915, 
concludes a statement supposed to cover answers to all ob- 
jections against the establishing of a minimum wage for 
women, with the following sentence: ‘The system of con- 
ducting business in which women are employed in large 
numbers is neither more nor less than anarehy; it creates 
its own bad results; it is a vicious cirele. It is such 
utterances that tend to keep alive and further ereate so- 
called industrial unrest, making it appear that industries 
of all kinds not only should, but must as a first principle 
pay every one engaged therein a so-called minimum or 
living wage. 

“If the true history of industry and business could 
ever be written, its pages would be filled to overflowing 
with the stories of those who for years kept a brave and 
smiling face to the world at large, yet worked not 8 hours, 
but 18 hours daily, pinched, scraped and gave the best 
that was in them and in many eases life itself in order 
to establish some infant business that in after years not 
only has benefited thousands of wage earners, but has aided 
and added much to the sum of human happiness. Not that 
this is an exeuse for low wages, but it is generally reeog- 
nized in the business world that there is a certain amount 
of work which ean be done by comparatively young or inex- 
perienced help, and it is also a well known eeonomir fact 
that there always has been a large supply of just such labor 
that is not wholly dependent on its earnings for a living 
and to this class such opportunity means the difference be- 
tween becoming in time useful members of society or drift- 
ing into a life of crime and infamy. 

KEEP AHEAD OF THE AGITATOR. 

“Your great problem, it seems to me, is to preserve 
and build up that whieh you now have. Education must 
come, is here in fact, and will do much for your workers 
and create new problems for you. It is your duty in econ 
sidering this problem to so handle your situation that you 
will be always some points ahead of the agitator, no mat 
ter of what stripe. Practical results obtained at many 
points both in this country and abroad show that thought, 
care and attention given to the home surroundings and 
physical condition of the workers does pay. Contentment 
does add to efficieney. Kindly interest in the personal wel- 
fare of the humblest worker robs no employer of his dig- 
nity or standing. Despite all the arts of the agitator and 
theorist loyalty is natural in a large percentage of man- 
kind. But it must result from a knowledge of the fact 
that the one to whom that loyalty is due is above all things 
just: Just to himself and just to others. 

“In this eonnection, therefore, comes the burden of 
your responsibility. Are you just to yourself when you do 
not actually interest yourself in all matters pertaining to 
the vital part of your business life—and what is more vital 
to you than the two points of labor and law? The first 
you must have in order to carry on industries. The other 
holds the life of both of you in its hands. Unwise, un- 
necessary and illogical laws, state or national, will crush 
both employer and employee. Class legislation of any 
kind is illogical and bound to react on all concerned as 
well as working harm to many innocent of any connection 
therewith. To the active business man belongs particularly 
the duty of watehing, studying and so acting that no un- 
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wise or unnecessary laws find their way on our statute 
books. 

“The general welfare of the community, state and na- 
tion is his welfare and means the success or failure of his 
business enterprise to a large extent. For this reason it 
is well that you should note such utterances as that recently 
made by no less an authority than Prof. Taft of Yale on 
the question of Labor and Labor Unions. 

“‘Labor and labor unions should be restrained in no 
less a degree than capital already has been restrained. The 
principle of labor unions I entirely support. The good they 
have done for the laboring men of this country I am able 
to point out and would be glad to elaborate if I had time. 
Putting the men of the union on an equality with their 
employers was necessary in order that they should share 
the prosperity of a rising market and not lose too quickly 
on a falling market. 

“*They have brought about legislation of the most use- 
ful character, that but for their information, would not 
have been written on the statute books. They have exer- 
cised an authority not because they are a majority of labor, 
because they are not, but because they are well organized 
and frequently have held the balance of power. 

“‘But they must be restrained that they may not go 
on to do serious damage to our industrial community. 
They are seeking to take themselves out of the operation 
of general statutes that ought to apply to them. They are 
seeking to make themselves immune in carrying on the 
cruel instrumentality of the boycott, by which they would 
compel society to take part in controversies between them- 
selves and their employers with which general society has 
nothing to do. 

“*‘We have got to learn and our politicians have got 
to learn to be courageous and not be frightened by the 
threat that when they do not do a thing the labor unions 
will withdraw their support. 

“‘They are exacting things that are unjust. What we 
must have in this country is a uniform operation of the 
law whether it be against capitalists or against citizens.’ 

“This, gentlemen, is the crux of the situation. Where 
there is power there must be responsibility—and so far 
labor unions have by laxity of enforcement of the law 
gained power but evaded responsibility. Could you build 
a successful business on any such lines? 

“Is not this statement of Prof. Taft the one answer to 
many of our problems? He points out what labor has done 
by organization; and the correct information and know- 
ledge which comes to such organizations. Labor makes a 
business of organization, but the business man mostly re- 
gards it as a fad and treats it accordingly, but runs to it 
in time of stress or trouble and then wonders why it cannot 
do much for him. 

“This brings me to recent experiences of the business 
world. Business men have been assailed from the highest 
to the lowest. Manufacturers and employers of labor have 
been made especial targets. Publie opinion has been 
formed and led largely by agitators and so ealled social 
reformers. Uplifters with more time and lung power than 
practical knowledge or experience have been allowed to 
take liberties and make laws for them that would not be 
allowed by the great masses if tried on them. 

“Individualism when successfully carried out in busi- 
ness has been frowned on, yet every successful civilization 
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in the history of the world has been built on individualism. 
We, today, look lightly upon many of the vagaries of so- 
cialism yet know that they are inevitably destructive to 
every people and every nation that favor them. 

“Is it conceivable that we mean in this day and age to 
throw away all that we have gained in the past at such 


great cost? Is it possible that the industrial evolution 
which has transformed us from an agricultural into a great 
manufacturing people and raised us to the great nation 
we are today does not constitute true progress? 

“I believe it is true that the manufacturers of today 
are facing the problems of the hour not only with fairness 
and a desire for accurate knowledge, but also with a real 
solicitude for the welfare of their employees whieh much 
outruns that of the noisiest and most zealous professional 
sociologist. It is not only that they want to do the thing 


that is economically right—which is merely good busi- 
ness, but they want to do the thing that is morally right 
and that is what counts in the end.” 

Mr. Melntyre’s address was followed by some earnest 


discussion, led by Futter E. Catuaway, of LaGrange, 
urging the greater use of the association Traffic Bureau. 
Mr. Callaway characterized this Bureau as one of the best 


He also 


considered it excellent insurance against railway and kin- 


dividend payers in which he had money invested. 


dred troubles. 


The Annual Dinner. 

At 7:30 p. m. the members and guests assembled in the 
main dining room at the Piedmont for the annual dinner 
and at 8:30 o’clock President Johnson gave the signal for 
the return to the convention hall for the 

EVENING SESSION. 

One of the features at this session was the presence of 
CHI-CHEH NIEH, General Heng 
Cotton Mfg. Co., of Shanghai, China, and KuAN-LAN SUNG, 
A.; member of 


Director of the Foong 
Chinese Trade Commissioner to the U. 8. 
Tai Hsing Chinese Chamber of Commerce; Manager of 
Yie Dah Oil Mill; Managing Director of Nantungchow 
Agricultural College; and Director of Tung-hai Colonization 
Organization. These distinguished gentlemen are members 
of the Chinese Commission investigating business conditions 
in this country for the Republie of China. 

Mr. Nieh was introduced to the association by J. D. 
Massey, of the Eagle & Phenix Mills of Columbus, and 
in excellent English he expressed his pleasure at being in- 
vited to the meeting. 

“Sinee we landed in this country,” said Mr. Nieh, “we 
have met many of your leading business men and every- 
where have been accorded very flattering courtesy and ¢o- 
lesson to 


operation. Everything we have seen has been a 


us. 

Speaking of the trade relations of the two countries, 
he said: 

“China and the United States have long been close 
friends, but in spite of this friendship the trade between 
the countries has always been rather small, and because of 
this friendship it ought to be larger. 

“China uses a vast amount of imported cotton goods 
only about 20 per cent comes from the United States. We 
ought to get more of our cotton goods from this country 


We appreciate your goods in our markets and we apy! 


ciate your merehants and investments in China. 
“We probably appreciate the trade of the United States 
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more than any other nation in the world, beeavse we have 
a greater friendship for the United States than any other 
nation in the world. 

“The possibilities for expanding your cotton market in 
China are almost unlimited. You are the biggest and best 
cotton producers in the world and China is the biggest 
cotton consumer. 

“We have heretofore bought our cotton goods largely 
from England, European countries and Japan. The eotton, 
much of it, of course, came originally from the United 
States, and was manufactured in foreign countries and sold 
to us. This means that China had to pay a middleman and 
We 


good price for raw cotton and cotton goods, and we would 


that the United States had to lose a profit. pay a 
be glad to do a direct trade with your farmers and manu- 
facturers. 

“My sincere hope is that both countries may wake up 
to this fact and build up a substantial trade. One thing is 
certain. China must get more raw material, or you must 
increase your manufactures and furnish China with the 
finished product. China is already planning to inerease her 
cotton manufactories in the near future, and will need much 
more raw material, which she should get from no other 
place than right here in the southern states of the United 
States. 

“This, however, will not preclude the Ameriean manu- 
facturer from increasing his output and directing his trade 
toward China. It is, of course, a long distance to ship your 
goods, but not so long that you cannot compete with other 
nations. 

“You may think that the cost of your labor is high. It 
is. But there is this difference between the cost of labor 
Where one 


operator can manage twenty-eight looms in your factories, 


in this country and the eost of labor in China. 


one operator can manage but two or, at the most, three 
looms in a Chinese factory. This, you will see, allows 
American manufacturers considerable margin for a_ profit 
insofar as the cost of labor is concerned. 

“Further than this, vou ean demand a better price for 
your goods in China than is obtainable for Chinese manu- 
factured goods, because the quality of your cotton and the 
quality of your goods is better than ours. 

“In the furthering of trade relations between the United 
States and China, I would recommend the earnest consider- 
ation of, and earliest possible action upon, the extension of 
American banking faeilities in China and an enlargement 
of American shipping facilities. It is true you have some 
shipping facilities, but they are not nearly what they ought 
to be—to best promote your trade with our country. 

“In China you have but one bank. You need an ade- 
quate financial arrangement for taking care of your ae- 
counts in China. I would urge that America waste no time 
in taking steps to grasp the opportunity which China, just 
now, in particular, offers. 

“While America is promoting her trade in China, I 
would ask the moral support and influence of this country 
in our undertakings to build up our new republic. China 
must take steps to educate, lift the standard and promote 
the happiness of her people in order that she may make of 
herself a more worthy sister of the great American republie 


which you are.” 
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Atter suitably thanking Mr. Nieh, President Johnson 


introduced the Hon. J. D. Price, Commissioner of Agri- 


culture for Georgia, who spoke on the 
Relation of Manufacturer and Producer. 
and said in part: 

“I know of no two industries that are more closely 
allied or should be more closely allied than agriculture and 
manufacture. The producer is absolutely dependent upon 
the manufacturer and the manufacturer is dependent upon 
the producer. 

“While I am indeed sorry to say that there is a feeling 


of jealousy and an idea of suspicion that exists among some 


producers toward the manufacturer, I hope within the near 


future this will be obliterated. When the producer stops to 
realize and sees with his own eyes where he produces cotto 

takes it to the gin in his own home town, there it is ginned 
and then manufactured into cloth and the eloth is then put 
into garments for him and his to wear, it does look to me 
that he should see the necessity of the manufacturer, of both 
cloth and elothing, and the great advantage he has with 
the manufacturer located in his immediate vicinity. There 
are numerous places in Georgia similar to the one I now 
refer to, but in the small town of Winder, the capitol o 
the new county Barrow, there came a gentleman not long 
ago from the north who was on a prospecting tour. He 
had never seen a cotton gin; he was shown the cotton grow 

ing in the field, the cotton gin, the factory that made the 
cloth and the overall factory that made the overall garments 
worn so much by the laboring people, and he said it was 
an eye-opener to him. 

“Gentlemen, you, as well as the bankers of this state, 
are looked upon as financiers. The average farmer is not 
a financier, and I feel that it is incumbent upon you a- 
financiers and educated gentlemen to help these hard work 
You ean 


do this to such an extent that it will not only be beneficial 


ing people to finance their farming operations. 


to the farmer, but to you the manufacturers of Georgia. | 
hope that you will see it as I do and help to encourage the 
diversification of crops. 

“Tt strikes me that it is immaterial with you manufac- 
turers what you should pay for cotton, provided there is 
enough money in circulation and that your customers and 
your patrons have the ready cash to pay for goods at a 
reasonable profit to you, regardless of the first cost. 

“Tn 1828 the Georgia Factory, now the Georgia Manu 
facturing Co., was located near Athens at a town know! 
iow as Whitehall. 
began to take up the cotton raised in the Georgia fields, and 


From that good hour the cotton fact 


worked it into yarns and cotton cloth. From this small 
beginning factories in Georgia increased and multiplied, so 
that before the year 1860 the whirl of spindles and thi 
looms was heard in many cities and towns in Georgia. Some 
of the cotton mills already in 1860 were weaving unbleached 
homespun, sheeting, bedspreads and cloth generally. Som 
of these mills had departments for the manufacture ot! 
woolen goods. At Columbus and at Boswell woolen cloth 
was manufactured that furnished goods of nice appearance 
sufficient to make neat uniforms for southern soldiers. 
“From this start cotton manufacturing grew steadily 
Georgia. Now our cotton mills consume near 600,000 bales 
of our eotton per annum with their more than 2,000,000 
spindles and more than 40,000 looms, and they manufactur 


nearly every grade of goods from coarse to the finest qual 
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ity. Strange as the statement may sound, even the decade 
which ineluded the war between the states showed an in 
crease in the capital invested, the cost of material and the 
value of products. At this time, when perhaps the push 
and enterprise of our people are once more to be tested 
to the utmost, the cotton and woolen mills of Georvia. 
working hand in hand with the cotton growers, may build 
up a great Central America, South America, and China 
trade to make up, in a measure, for the damage done to 


our trade with Europe. I am delighted to see that some of 


our China friends are in our state now making investiga 
tions along agricultural and manufacturing lines. It is 
with great pleasure that I, as Commissioner of Agriculture 
of the State of Georgia, welcome these gentlemen. I shal 
be pleased if these gentlemen present tonight will eal! at 
my olfice at the State Capitol tomorrow, so that we might 
have the pleasure of showing them through the Agricultural 
Department. We will also be delighted to have them inspect 
our Experiment Station and State College of Agriceulturs 
wluile in Georgia. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK. 

“IT am of the opinion, from the best information I ean 
gather from the cotton belt, that there will not be such a 
enormous cotton erop raised this vear as last. I find that 
in Oklahoma and Texas the cotton acreage reduction is 
comparatively small, while in parts of Texas and a large 
portiol of Louisiana they have been forced, on aceount of 
the boll weevil, to diversify more and more for the past two 
vears. I am informed from reliable source that in Louis 
lana the cotton acreage will be considerably reduced, whilt 
is Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, North Carolina 
and Georgia there will be much larger reduction. As to 
Georgia, the Empire State of the South, and one I ean talk 
to vou more positively about, it is my pleasure to say to 
you that I believe from information gathered from every 
county in the state, that the cotton acreage has already been 
reduced between 20 and 25 per cent. J put it en a fan 
estimate of 20 per cent. The sale of fertilizer tags by the 
Department of Agriculture from January Ist to May 12th, 
this year, shows the following, as compared with the same 


} erlod in 1914: 


MEAL FERTILIZER 
Nae RDP RNP Ie Peo 65.361.0 Tons. 1,222,969.0 Tons. 
og rrr 67.577.0 Tons. 715,755.4 Tons 
PROMMERE 2 ics cess 2,216.0 Tons. 
oe ee ee ear ee 507,213.6 Tons. 


“Decrease of fertilizer and meal tag sales combined tron 


January Ist to May 15th, 39.91 per cent. Decrease of fer 


tilizer tag sales only. $1.47 per cent. 

MEAL FERTILIZER 
Rae ee 1,150.0 Tons. 12,283.5 Tons. 
BERG endian eileen mis 1531.5 Tons 1,386.0 Tons 
eee ae Bid 2OBG - sveoms 


“Decrease of fertilizer and meal tag sales combined trom 
Mav Ist to Mav 15th, 78.25 per cent. 


izer tag’ sales only 88.71 per cent. 


Decrease of fertil 


“The fertilizer that has been used the present year has 
not been, as a rule, of as high grade as that used last year, 
owing to the difficulty in seeuring potash. While there has 


been a lot of high grade fertilizer sold, I am speaking from 


a general standpoint, that while it has been reduced, there 


is still another feature, that the grade used will not compare 
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with the grade used last year. This within itself is goine 


to cause a considerable reduction in the produetion, and if 


you manufacturers, with the help of every citizen of the cot- 
ton growing section, will get busy and establish a trade with 
South America and China, even if we do lose to a creat 
extent the coming season in the sale of a lot of our cotton 
in Europe, not only our raw produets, but the manufactured 
goods will command a good price the coming fall.” 

The next address on the program was by H. A. Dean, 
president of the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association. who 
urged 

Cooperation. 


between the associations, 


At the conelusion of Mr. Dean’s talk, F. B. Gordon, of 


Columbus, offered a resolution as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Cotton Manufaec- 
turers’ Association of Georgia, in annual convention assem- 
bled, that it would be wise and profitable for every member 
of this Association, that can consistently do so, to take a 
membership in the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association, and 
that the Secretary be instructed to notify all members of 
the Association of this resolution.” 

The selection of the next convention city was left to 
the Exeeutive Committee and the following officers elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, Allen F. Johnson, Atlanta, re-elected. 

Vice-President, C. V. Truitt, LaGrange, re-elected. 

Secretary and Treasurer, P. E. Glenn, of Atlanta. 

Harry L. Williams, the retiring seeretary and treasurer. 
was elected to office when the president was a Columbus 
man, and has served the Association faithfully for a number 
of years. Having been recently elected to acting president 
to another Columbus mill, in addition to his position as 
president of the Swift Mfg. Co., of that city, he felt that 
his time was too much in demand for him to continue in 
his exeeutive eapacity with the Association and so he de- 
clined re-election. 

Prominent among those present at the convention were 
Fuller E. Callaway, Elm City Mills, LaGrange; W. E. John- 
son, Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester; Harry L. Wil- 
liams, Swift Mfg. Co. and Hamburger Mills, Columbus; 
Fred B. Gordon, Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus: M. C. Fos- 
ter, Elk Cotton Mills, Dalton; C. E. MeLin, Anchor Duck 
Mills, Rome; John D. Moss, Athens Mfg. Co., Athens; 1. 
A. Jewell, Crystal Springs Bleachery Co., Chickamauga; E. 
Darden Borders, J. E. 
T. J. Callaway, Millstead Mfg. Co., 
Moss, Athens Mfg. Co., Athens; A. F. Diekinson, LaGrange 
Mills, LaGrange; J. H. Mooty, Hogansville Mfg. Co., Ho- 
gansville; C. V. Truitt, Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange; W. 
G. Nichols, Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin; W. J. Vereen, 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie; C. B. Caperton, The Trion 


Smith Cotton Mfg. Co., Thomson; 


Conyers; John H. 


Company, Trion; P. E. Glenn, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta; G. B. Seott, Seottdale Mills, Seottdale; W. H. 


Hightower, Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston; S. S. 


Evans, Cedartown Cotton and Export Co., Cedartown; 
Osear Elsas, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta; Gor- 
don A. Johnstone, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta; 
W. C. Martin, Martel Mfg. Co., Egan; H. P. Meikleham, 
Massachusetts Mills in Ga., Lindale; B. F. Blakely, Rushton 
Cotton Mills, Griffin; Lee M. Jordan, Gate City Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta; George S. Harris, Lanett Cotton Mills, 


West Point; J. W. Hinton, High Shoals Mfe. Co., High 
Shoals; E. Lang, Lang Cotton Mills, West Point; Howard 
P. Park, Park Cotton Mills, LaGrange; R. C. 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange; J. D. Massey, Eagle and 
Phoenix Mills, Columbus; Clifford J. Swift, Swift Spinning 
Mills, Columbus; Edward W. Swift, Muskogee Mfe. Co.. 
Columbus; W. M. Harris, Hampton Cotton Mills, Hampton; 
Clyde L. King, Georgia Cotton Mills, Griffin; Lewis H. 
Beck, Georgia Cotton Mills, Griffin; J. M. Williams, Bar- 
Tow County Cotton Mills, Winder; Lee S. Radford, Barrow 
County Cotton Mills, Winder; J. A. Mandeville, Mandeville 
Mills, Carrollton; C. W. Chears, Mgr. Traftie Dept.; Ed- 
ward Crusselle, Official Stenographer; Frederick Jackson, 
Universal Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C.; David Clark, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.; W. A. Graham 
Clark, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Atlanta; L. L. Arnold, 
Editor Corron, Atlanta; J. T. Rose, Corron, Atlanta; 
Frank G. North, Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Atlanta; L. 8. 
Doggett, Putnam-Hooker Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; E. Chap- 
pell, H. & B. American Machine Co., Atlanta; William W. 
Horn, Georgia Mfrs’. Assn., Atlanta; A. G. Smith, National 
Starch Company, Greenville, S. C.; D. Gilfillin, C. E. Riley 
& Co., Atlanta; E. S. Reid, Franklin D’Olier Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. R. Regnas, Aeme Steel Goods Co., 


Freeman. 


Atlanta; H. A. Dean, Georgia Manufacturers’ Association, 
Rome; Thomas R. Dawley, Jr., New York City; Fred H. 
White, Charlotte, N. C.; R. M. Fickett, Jr., Fickett Mfg. Co. 


NATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Ine., in Boston recently, it was 
voted that the National Textile Exhibition would be held in 
Mechanies Building, Boston, April 24 to 29, 1916. The 
exhibition, according to the plans as diseussed by the di- 
rectors is only one of several big features that they will 
plan for a textile week that will have a national scope. 
They will make every effort to get all of the big national 
textile associations to meet in Boston during that week. 
The Boston Chamber of Commerce will also be invited to 
participate in the elaborate program that will be outlined 
later. 

General Manager Chester I. Campbell submitted the 
space plan of the exhibition and it was approved by the 
board of directors. Seven new members were plected. 
They are Philip N. Reynolds, representing Seott & Wil 
liams of Boston; A. S. Fuller, representing John Hether- 
ington & Sons, Ltd., Boston; Samuel F. Rockwell, repre- 
senting the Davis & Furber Machine Co. of No. Andover, 
Mass., A. R. Bruegel, representing the Hess Bright Mfg. 
Company of Philadelphia; Max Nydegger, representing the 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. of New York; Frank J. 
Hale, representing the Saco Lowell Company of Boston and 
Edwin H. Marble representing the Curtis Marble Machine 


Co. of Worcester, Mass. 





An importing house in South America advises an Ameri- 
ean consular officer that it desires to establish commercial 
relations with American manufacturers of bags or bagging 
for flour sacks. Samples are desired. References are 
given. Correspondence should be in Spanish or English. 
Address the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce. 
Refer to file No. 14259. 


June, 1915. 
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SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 





é While the opinion of some is that only misguided optt- 
mism ean talk about real prosperity, with international in 
; dustries being destroyed wholesale, with the trade of several! 
of the greatest commercial nations demoralized, with 
finanees of all the greatest powers in the world under the 
greatest strain in history, with millions of men engaged in 
destruction of production, it is nevertheless an undisputed 
fact that conditions in this country are slowly but surely 


mending, and we are safely emerging from the extreme de 


pression of a few months ago. 


Confidence had naturally been badly shaken, due to the 
sinking of the Lusitania, but President Wilson’s calm but 


firm policy had an assuring effect, and a peaceful outcome 


of the matter is anticipated. 


That manufacturers really feel encouraged over pros 
pects, and are optimistic with regard to business generally, 
notwithstanding the derangement of international trade, is 


shown by the following expressions from some of the lead- 


ing mill men in this country. 


In talking with Scorr MAXWELL, the newly-elected Pres- 
ident of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Agent of the Indian Head Mills of Alabama, Cordova, 
Ala., he stated that the cotton manufacturing business ii 
that section is very good indeed; that they have no trouble 


whatever in disposing of their product, although prices are 


not what they should be. 


to the prospect for future business in this country, 


stated that while there were serious problems yet to he 
solved, brought on by the war, and its resultant disaster, 
chief of which right now was the destruction of the Lusi- 


tania, he had faith that American brains and ingenuity 


would be amply able to cope with the situation. 


In an interview with J. T. 


Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, Texas, he stated that he thouedt 


the advaneed price on cotton would have a good effect upon 


the eotton mill business in the south. He said further: 


“For several months after the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war, the buyers of cotton goods seemed to think there 
was no limit to the down grade in the price of eotton, con- 
Their 


attitude had its effeet upon the manufacturers themselves, 


sequently they would buy only from hand to mouth. 


and many of them seemed only too anxious to give away 


their products. 


changed, and many buyers, who refused to purchase on the 


lowest basis, are now coming into the market at a one or 


two cents advance.” 


Mr. Howard stated that business at their mill had been 
excellent for the past two months, although they had had 


several advances in that time, and that they looked for stil! 


higher prices and better business during the next six months. 

On ealling upon E. STrerNBerGER, President of the Rev- 
olution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, North Carolina, he stated 
to Corron’s representative, when asked about the cotton 


crop this year, that he thought a moderate sized crop of 


Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


He seemed quite optimistic as 


Howarp, President of 


Since the advance in eotton, opinions have 


about twelve million bales, or more, would be produced, as 
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the price had advanced about planting time sufficient to 
encourage the farmers to plant more than they expected to 
“And,” he said, “although the fertilizer 


: j one 
movement has not been anything like as mueh as in normal 


some time ago. 


years, there has been a marked increase of the use of it at 
planting time from what was expected before, and taking a 
crop of that size, in addition to what was carried over from 
last year, will be ample for the world’s needs, especially as 
the buying capacity of a great part of the world will be 
curtailed on account of the large indebtedness of the differ- 
ent nations, from which the citizens of those nations are 
bound to suffer.” 

Mr. Sternberger said further: “Realizing last fall that 
cotton was selling below the cost of production, we bought a 
fair quantity, enough to last us until the next crop can be 
used, and sold our goods accordingly. Regarding the price 
of cotton, I think that ten cents will be a fair price for cot 
ton, and.I do not look for it to sell at much less than that 
unless the war conditions will bring about more stringent 
times than we have now, but I also do not look for any 
higher price than ten cents, as that is a fair price for the 
farmer and he ean make it and sell it at that price, leaving 
him a fair profit, which is all that they can expect, or any 
other business concern, at times like we have now. Ia re- 
gard to business conditions, I think that as long as the war 
lasts, business will drive along as it is now, without mueh 
improvement, if any, only in such branches as are directly 
affected by the war. 

Asked about how his mill was fixed for dye stuffs, and 
if he expected this country to receive any cargoes withi 
“In regard to 
dye stuffs, we use only a small quantity and have about 
What we 


will do after that is a difficult thing for me to answer, but 


the next few months, Mr. Sternberger said: 
enough to fill our requirements for goods sold. 


we are not taking any orders for colored gvoods—for any 
more than we have dye stuffs to fill—but as two-thirds of 
our production is in grey goods or in bleached, which do 
not require any dve stuff, we will try to sell our goods eithe) 
in the bleached or in the grey, and we think that we will 
be able to get the small amount that we require so as to 
run our mill very near the normal capacity without suffering 
very much from the dve stuff situation. Besides, we expect 
that this country will develop the dye stuff manufacture to 
such an extent as to be able to furnish some of the required 
dye stuffs that we will need. It seems to me that the prolit 
in dye stuff is so remunerative that it will pay for enter- 
prising concerns in this country to pay more attention to 
the developing of the dye stuff industry, as I am satisfied 
that we are spending a great deal of money in other direc- 
tions and taking risks of developing things which are not 
as profitable as is the manufacturing of dye stuffs. 

“IT visited one of the largest dye stuff manufacturing 
concerns in Germany not quite two years ago, and they 
candidly admitted that the profit was very good, and that 
they were doing a very profitable business with this country, 
and every other country, and the company that I visited is 


said to be one of the richest concerns in Europe. America, 


seeing the big chanees in that line is no doubt makine efforts 
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to establish that business, and I think will eventually make a 
success of it. ‘While visiting one of the dye stuff manufac- 
turing concerns in Germany, I asked if there was anything 
that they used which was made or mined there locally, and 
they answered that everything had to be imported or 
shipped to their factory, and there is no reason, that being 
the case, why we cannot establish paying dye stuff manufac- 
turing establishments in this country at any point where 
labor and other conditions are suitable for such manufac- 
turing.” 

When questioned as to what effect he thought the sinking 
of the Lusitania would have on the further shipping be- 
tween Great Britain and this country, Mr. Sternberger 
stated that he did not think the sinking of the Lusitania 
would affect the shipment of merchandise very much, if 
any, as that is a risk that- has always been taken since the 
War Zone has been declared around England, Ireland and 
Scotland, “but naturally,” said he, “it will affect steamers 
carrying passengers who will not take the risk of losing 
their lives in going to Europe. In all wars there are ves- 
sels that will take the risk of running the blockades, which 
I think will continue as heretofore, and I do not think the 
commerce between the United States and England and 
France will be retarded any more than it has been hereto- 
fore.” 

“T think business after the war will be for a little while 
inflated, but unless we are very careful, and do not allow 
ourselves to be taken off our feet, the inflation will hurt 
us eventually, because we will have to settle down to nor- 
mal business, and we are so much inter-dependent upon one 
another that we cannot expect to continue to have good 
business in this country when other countries are suffering 
so much and their business poor and their capacity for 
buying and investing injured to the extent that it will be. 
We need not expect a boom in business here to be of any 
lasting consequence under the condition that the world will 
be in after the war is over. Just because this country has 
not suffered as much from the war conditions as those closer 
to the conflict and actually in war, we need not expect after 
the war to be the only ones to have good times, and others 
be sufferers from bad business conditions.” 

“Therefore,” concluded Mr. Sternberger, “I would advise 
conservatism after the war, and should any inflation or 
boom occur right after peace is made, we must not expect 
for that boom to last or else we will be injured more than 
if we had not taken any part in the boom of business.” 

BENJ. Russetu, President of the Russell Mfg. Co., at 
Alexander City, Alabama, states that at the present time 
they are extremely busy in their mill, and that they look for 
general conditions to gradually but surely improve. 

A large number of orders for new machinery have been 
placed during the past month, most of them being orders 
for large amounts. 

The West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Georgia, have 
just placed an order for 20,000 spindles, with ecomplemen- 
tary machinery. They expect at an early date to place an 
additional order for a complete waste equipment. 

The Kineaid Mfg. Co., at Griffin, Georgia, have made 
contracts for almost 10,000 new spindles. This mill al- 
ready operates 40,000 spindles on towels and dobby goods. 

The Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga., have placed an 


order for several thousand new spindles, with ecomplemen- 


tary machinery. 
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The Swift Spinning Mills, of Columbus, Georgia, are 
preparing to receive 14 new ecards, order for which was 
placed a few weeks ago. 

The several mills at Spray, N. C., controlled by the 
Thread Mills Company, ineluding the Rhode Island, Ger- 
man-Ameriean, Lily and Nantucket, have placed an order 
for 11,000 spindles, to be distributed among the four mills 
mentioned. 

The Kohlmann Cotton Mill & Mfg. Co., of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, have placed an order for new ecards, roving, spin- 
ning and twisters. 

A. K. Lanpavu, the manager of this mill, states the 
mill is going full blast, and the prospects are good for an 
unusually busy season, they having received orders for all 
of their output for many months to come. 

The Maginnis Cotton Mills, of New Orleans, are install- 
ing a very elaborate conveying system, one of the most up- 
to-date systems that has been placed in the south. 

The French Broad Mfg. Co., of Asheville, N. 
made arrangements to install their new spinning equipment 
of 11,000 spindles during the next few months. 

The Grendel Mills, of Greenwood, S. C., are installing a 


C., have 


new conveying system. 

The Granby Plant of the Hampton Cotton Mills Co., at 
Columbia, S. C., are doing considerable overhauling of their 
machinery, tuning up the equipment, and making extensive 
repairs. They have also placed order for a lot of new 
drawing. 

The Texas Cotton Mills, of McKinney, Texas, are pre- 
paring to receive new ecard room machinery, and a lot of 
new looms. 

A large number of new looms have been ordered by the 
Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, Texas. 

The Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Alabama, have recently 
placed an order for new roving machinery and warpers. 

During the past week or two the Swift Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Georgia, have ordered more than a hundred new looms. 

The Great Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., have con- 
tracted for new card room machinery. 

The Home Cotton Mills, of St. Louis, Mo., have placed 
order for a number of new drawing frames. 

The Maysville Cotton Mills, (January & Wood Com 
pany) Maysville, Ky., whose plant was almost entirely 
burned a week or so ago, are having plans drawn for re- 
building and re-equipping their mill. This mill’s produet is 
carpet warps, twines and cordage. 

The Albany Cotton Mills, Albany, Georgia, are consid- 
ering the installation of 10,000 new spindles. 

The Arcadia Mills, of Spartanburg, S. C., are placing 
orders for new machinery, including picking, cards, roving 


and spinning. 

An investment of $500,000 for additional buildings, 
machinery, ete., is planned by the Thread Mills Co. of 
Spray, N. C., but complete details are not ready for an- 
nouneement. The immediate developments include a bleach- 
ery, electric plant of 3000 horsepower, fine art mill of 400 
to 600 box looms, at Spray, and wide sheeting mill of 


1000 looms at Draper, N. C. 

F. J. Haywood, secretary, and W. B. Broadfoot, super- 
intendent, of Brown Manufacturing Co., Coneord, N. C., 
plan the organization of a $100,000 company to build a 
eotton mill. C. W. Johnston, Charlotte, president of the 


Brown Manufacturing Co., is to be president. 
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The plants of the Aiken, Seminole and Langley Mfg. 
Company were bid in by a committee from the creditors for 
$475,000. The individual prices paid were: Aiken Mfg. 
Co., $200,000; Seminole Mfg. Co., $125,090; Langley Mfg. 
Co., $150,000. The properties were sold under a Federal 
court order, the purchases being made in compliance with 
a plan for reorganization which has taken place and con- 
siderable new machinery purchased. This includes cards, 
drawing, roving, spinning, spoolers and Draper looms. 

J. A. Jones and R. E. L&EeE are contemplating the organi- 
zation of a company to build a new mill at Laurinburg, 
North Carolina. They are planning a mill with about !5,000 
spindles, to manufacture coarse yarns. They do not expect 
to begin building before fall. 

It is stated that the Commonwealth Mfg. Co., at Dur- 
ham, N. €., will be revamped and overhauled and started 
up at an early date. 

An order for about 250,000 yards of diucix has been 
nlaced with the Columbia Mills Company, Co'umbia, S. C., 


The eloth is 


{o be suitable for military purposes, and is said to be for the 


for quick delivery to their New York agents. 


British Government. 

A large amount of new machinery Las arrived at the 
plant of the Gambrill & Melville Mills, at Bessemer City, N. 
C., and it is expected that manufacturing will be started in 
June. The principal plant is at Havre de Grace, Md. 

A number of improvements are being made at the plant 
of the Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga., including the in- 
stallation of new ecards, and a new opening and blowing 
system. A new slasher room is also being built. 

The Coosa Mfg. Co., Piedmont, Alabama, are contem- 
plating the addition of several thousand spindles to their 
plant. 

The Postex Cotton Mills, at Post City, Texas, are plan- 
ning an addition to their mill. 

Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C., will put up a new building 
and install machinery for a finishing plant. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Johnson City, Tenn., is 
interested in the organization of a company to build a eot- 
ton mill there. They are planning a mill with $350,000 
eapital, and expect to include in this two knitting mills. 
Tuos. P. BOONE is Secretary. 

A plan is being considered for the establishment of a 
large eotton duck plant at Dallas, Texas. About a dozen 
overall manufacturers in the state of Texas are interested. 
Preliminary plans eall for a company capitalized at $350,- 
000, the mill to have an equipment of about 25,000 spindles. 

The Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Georgia, are to build a 
$400,000 addition to their No. 2 mill. This addition will 
eontain 15,000 spindles and aecompaning machienry. The 


carding and spinning addition will be 125 by 160 feet, two 


stories, while the new weaving building will be 225 by 110 
feet. 


Greetings—Textile Men, 
Meet us in Asheville 
June 25-26. 


Wear your cotton suit. 
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NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 





Beginning with the middle of April and continuing for 
about three weeks the New England fine and faney cott 
goods mills booked orders in a very liberal way. In fact 
is stated, that the orders taken were the largest in volume 
booked in several years. The rush to buy came from the 
converting trade particularly. The business done in the 
early part of the year was of a filling-in character, with 
an occasional large order for lawns, soisettes, or voiles. 
But toward the end of March some sampling had been com- 
pleted by stylers and then the converters began to make 
provision for a season of sheer materials, based upon the 
character of consumption at the southern resorts and what 
was seen in the early takings of retailers who eater to the 
early spring and summer trade. 

The goods in the looms for another season are made 
up more largely of fancies than for many years.. Some of 
them are of the extreme sort, made to sell at the mills for 
2215 cents a vard or better, but the great bulk of the busi- 
The fan- 


cies most affected are on voile grounds, but there has been 


ness was in cloths made to retail under 25 cents. 


an unusual quantity of leno or dobby leno work accepted. 
Many goods have been ordered in novelty and rough yarns. 
A great many goods have been ordered decorated with col- 
ored yarns, some of the decorations being mere neat colored 
dots, others being stripes and irregular effects. 

Business on some of the colored lines was restricted by 
the inability of yarn dyers to guarantee certain colors, but 
the business was switched in such a way that nearly all the 
orders offered were finally sewed up. More fine marqui- 
settes are in the looms than for years while some of the 
mills having jacquard looms are better provided with busi- 
ness now than has been the case for several years. Some 
of the patterns are simple, but many are of the most intri- 
cate types ever attempted in American mills for volume 
production. 

The fine combed yarn goods mills are now provided 
more fully with future business than they have been at 
any time since these mills became numerous in the last 
decade. The shutting off of foreign goods has been one factor 
in stimulating orders. Several importers have placed busi- 
ness with domestic mills for goods to be made for the eom- 
ing spring trades in this country, and for other countries. 
Some importers, who are familiar with exporting, have re- 
ceived orders for future business from outside and they are 
having the goods made here because they cannot get them 
made abroad. The absence of virtually all French cottons 
has also led to the placing of many extreme fancies with 
mills here. Some of the new goods are being made in imi- 
tation of hand loom fancies. 

The strongest factor, probably, in changing the tenor 
of business with fine goods mills has been the widening 
of skirts worn by women, the very large use of fine cotton 
dress goods in the eutting up trades, this spring, and the 
very much increased use of fine goods for ladies’ under- 
wear. It has been an active printed goods season in the 
trade, particularly in the better grades of wide printed 
dress fancies and novelties. This has given the convert- 
ers an opportunity to use up many fancy weaves made for 
white goods or piece dyeing, but suitable in every way for 
the needs of the trade in faney prints on woven grounds. 

At New Bedford, the outlook has changed completely 
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for the better since the early part ot April. There are 
more looms now running on fine goods at that centre than 
have ever been run at one time. In addition to the fancy 
gvoods business, there has been a large trade in fine shirt- 
ings for the spring manufacturing season. There has also 


been an unusual volume of business placed on silk and 


cotton goods, and more artificial silk is now being used in 
the looms than ever before. The fad of sangtung weaves 
in silks has led to the copying of these cloths in cotton 
and silks in ways that have offered converters many un- 
usual opportunities for novelties, and staple cloths of a 
serviceable character. 

Toward the end of May it became certain that an ex- 
pected labor trouble in the textile centres of New England 
would be avoided. The Fall River operatives who had 
taken action looking to a demand for a wage inerease, 
thought better of their movement, and abandoned it for the 


time being. A strike of weavers in the Fall River Iron 


Works mills against the use of automatic looms under con- 
ditions laid down by the managers proved of no value 
as the union leaders were not sustained by the workers 


and the strike was called off in a few days. Anticipations 


of troubles with loom fixers in New Bedford have passed 
away as it became pretty clearly known to operatives that 
if a strike was inaugurated, there would come a complete 


union of manufacturers to erush it out from the beginning. 


Uneasiness is common enough among the textile opera 


tives all over the section. It is diffieult to understand this, 


knowing that mills have not showed even normal earnings, 


and there has been a great deal of idleness without wage 
reductions in the past vear. 

After the Lusitania incident business in all print eloth 
varn construction, and indeed, in many other lines of eot- 
ton goods, fell off sharply. There was no hesitation about 
taking the goods that were under order or due and there 
were no signs of cancellations. In the markets there was 
more or less selling between second hands, chiefly among 
converters, and that led to a falling off in prices, varying 
from, 4% to % cents a yard down from the extreme top 
of the year on wide goods. This decline was small com- 
pared with previous shrinkages in quiet periods in the past 
twelve months and in view of the action of the cotton mar- 
kets. It bespeaks a broader confidence in merchandise 
values than has existed in the country since the European 
wars began, and on the whole, New England manufacturers 
are not discouraged. Fall River print cloth mills are sold 
ahead for June delivery to the extent of about 60 per cent 
of the output and the mills are running more nearly full 


than at any time sinee the change in national administra 


tion. 

Staple printed goods have been very quiet for the past 
two or three weeks but all the leading printers have good 
orders in hand on pereales, narrow prints, and robes. The 
large print works have been running steadily and the Al- 
gonquin and American works have been running in full. 
Several lines have been withdrawn because of the dyestuffs 
seareity, notably indigoes, and reds. Shipments for export 
are being made regularly enough by the mills but shipping 
is so much disorganized that it is diffieult to accept forward 
business for definite deliveries. 

Bleached cottons have held very steady. The leading 


branded lines are closely sold and will not have aceumula- 


ted by the time the fall buying season starts among the 
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jobbers. The demand for nainsooks, longeloths, fine cam- 
bricks, and the better grades of muslins has never been bet- 
ter in secondary channels and distribution this year has been 
large. Rhode Island mills have disposed of large stoeks 
and are still comfortably supplied with business. The 


bleacheries have been busier than for a long time, some 


of them being forced to run nights to complete the business 


in hand on time. 

Ginghams have sold only moderately well. Staple ging- 
hams are under order and have not accumulated. Some 
of the low priced dress ginghams have been cleaned up 
well. Forward ordering has been of a most cautious char- 
acter, mills not being keen on pressing goods, and buyers 
imlisposed to press business while mills are so firm. In the 
next few weeks lines of ginghams for the manufacturing 
trades for spring will be priced and it will then be seen to 
what extent the dyvestuff scarcity is going to control the fall 
output of the cloths that are known for fast colors. The 
leading finishing companies and some of the large ging- 
ham manufacturers have been taking unusual pains in the 
past month to conserve all dyestuff supplies. In several 
instances they have cut out certain colors completely. Nearly 
all the gingham mills are deelining dark colors as these 
cloths bring no better prices than the light goods. 

The position of the dyers and finishers of New England 
as to color supplies varies widely. One of the largest fin- 
ishing companies has been able to secure a supply of blacks 
that will last well into next year. This resulted from 
placing a blanket order months ago with a small domestic 
concern that has since doubled its output. Nearly ail the 
(vers are short of indigoes. Blue denims are not being 
made except to fill orders or for those who do not exact 
indigoes. Substitute fabries are being shown in samples 
and some manufacturers of overalls and working suit and 
working shirt goods have accepted the new cloths for the 
coming season. There is less willingness to part with any 
colors than there was a month ago at any price. 

Little publicity is being given to a firm attempt that is 
being made by some of the leading users of colors to stim- 
ulate home production. It is believed the matter will not 
become widely diseussed until the various interests know 
where they stand and are ready to make a united request 
at Washington for protection to color makers for a period 
of years that will permit them to feel secure in the invest 
ments they will have to make to meet German competition. 
The converters are cooperating with the finishers in con- 
serving dyestuffs supplies by elimiating sample pieces, and 
by confining their assortments to a few colors rather than 
spreading them over a wide field. 

There has been some improvement in the position ot 
machinery companies. It is partly due to the placing ot 
orders for repairs and renewals. There is, of course, 
not much new investment as yet and will probably not be 
until it is finally determined whether the country can 
remain at peace. It is the belief of New England manu- 
facturers of large financial importance in the trade that 
if peace is maintained and the current course of export de- 
mand continues, the industry will run into a very broad 
and active fall business which will result late in the year 


in several new investment propositions. 


Taxes, in reality, are what we pay for the privilege of 


being able to mind our own business. 
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COTTON COMMENT. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS, 


New Orleans, May 20th, 1915. 

In our review of one month ago we stated that while we 
believed that prices for cotton would be higher later in the 
year, we were of the opinion that since the summer months 
had reached the ten cents level, fall deliveries 10.25 and 
winter positions 10.50, prices were high enough for the 
present, and that a sharp reaction was likely when least 
expected. Since then the market has experienced a decline 
of more than one cent per pound, part of which has bee 
recovered. 

The reaction was due to the breaking of the drouth in 
the central and eastern portions of the cotton region and 
the return of fair and warmer weather west of the Missis 
sippi River, also to the fear of the United States being 
drawn into the European war as result of submarine attacks 
on American ships and the loss of American lives on the 
Lusitania. 

Reports from Manchester have been less favorable, as it 
is ¢laimed that business is falling off rapidly. Another 
unfavorable feature was the selling reported in Liverpool 
by the British government to hedge confiscated cotton. 

It is surprising, therefore, to have witnessed erratic 
and lower markets of late, but liquidation of the long inter 
est has been thorough, and unless there is another seare of 
war between Germany and the United tSates, steadier mai 
kets may be looked for in the future. 

We are disposed to think that reports of bad trade in 
England are highly colored, as forwardings from Liverpoo! 
to English mills last week were larger than last vear’s, 101,- 
000 vs 83,000, of which 93,000 were American against 70,000 
one year ago, and we note that the margin of profit of Lan- 
easter spinners for week ending April 30th was 3.18 vs 2.74 
for the corresponding week of last year. This is a favorable 
comparison, reports of poor trade to the contrary not 
withstanding. It is likely, therefore, that while the foreign 
demand may be slack in the English market, manufacturers 
are well engaged with large government orders for France 
and England, and that a great deal of heavy weight goods 
are being made, increasing the consumption of cotton. 

According to the Census Bureau the consumption of cot- 
ton in the United States during the month of April was 
the heaviest on record, exelusive of linters 514,000 bales 
compared with 500,000 for the corresponding month of last 
season. Another encouraging feature is the continuance of 


large takings by spinners of the world, 301,000 bales las 


} 


week against 209,000 last year, making the total thus far 
this season 11,036,000 vs 12,803,000 to even date last season. 

Exports continue to run heavy considering the war 1) 
Europe, especially since it is almost impossible to ship cot 
ton to Germany, Austria and Russia, three large consuming 
countries. Compared with last season exports from the 
United States thus far this season total 7,594,000 bales 
against 8,420,000, and will likely be about 8,500,000 for the 
whole season against about 9,000,000 last season. 

The world’s visible supply of all kinds is large, 6,986,000 
bales compared with 4,990,000 one year ago, of w hich 5,123,- 
000 is American vs 3,008,000, while 1,863,000 is foreign 
against 1,952,000. 

The South continues to market freely, 131.000 having 
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come into sight the past week against 65,000 for the same 


week last year, making a total of 14,490,000 thus far this 
season vs 14,486,000 to even date last season. Indications 
are that the South will market about 15,500,000 bales of last 
year’s crop of about 16,750,000 bales. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively large surplus in the 
interior, about 2,260,000 bales against about 500,000 last 
vear, there is no pressure to sell cotton in the South. On 
the contrary, spot owners are holding fast, anticipating 
higher prices later in the vear. 

Crop accounts are now generally favorable, and the 
season is nearly normal for this time of the year, but it is a 
long way to the growing season, and bad weather seares are 
apt to be experienced when least looked for. 

It is expected that the first government crop condition 
report of the season, due June Ist, will average mueh higher 
than last year’s 74.3, which was due to incessant rains in 


the western half of the belt. Indications are that the June 


condition will compare favorably with the 10 year average, 


which was 79.5. However, the decrease in acreage is not 
to be lost sight of, estimated at about 15 per cent, nor the 
decrease in fertilizers, about 40 per eent. 

The varn market for the past month has been, as a 
whole, comparatively a quiet one. The early part of the 


month found new and old business reported good in the 
Philadelphia market and some sales of 25,000 to 100,000 
pounds of carded and combed varns were reported made 
in that period. The knitting trade was showing some im- 
provement and the May financial situation, from the collee- 
tion standpoint, was better. Prices on carded yarns was 
somewhat irregular, but there was a fair demand for spots. 
The spinners prices still continued to be above the market 
and the tendency seemed to be toward a higher level. There 
was not much demand for lisle yarns, however, and weaving 
varns were generally quiet. 

As the month wore on the tendeney of prices in both 
weaving and knitting varns seemed to be somewhat softer. 
Buyers did not seem to be disposed to operate freely for 
future needs as they seemed to be of the opinion that 
prices would go still lower. Sales in coarse numbers of 
Southern frame spun cones were made on the basis of 16 
and 16! » cents tor 10's. Sales of 24's eones were made al 
20 and 20!o5 cents. 

Later in the month there was a demand for sinele 
combed yarns from 16's to 26’s on cones. However, the 
prices were not strong. Sales of Southern frame spu 


combed peeler on cones were made at 22 cents for 16’s, 


while 18’s sold for 22's and 23 cents. Small quantities 
of 24’s Southern frame spun combed peeler on cones sold 
2615 cents and 26's brought 27 cents. There was not a 
very active market for carded yarn on cones and the buy- 
ing was largely for prompt or nearby delivery. Knitters 
did not seem to be disposed to buy freely for future deliv 
ery as there seemed to be strong doubt as to the stability 
of prices at the present level. 

The demand for weaving yarn was very light toward 
the close of the month and dealers whose business was 
confined largely to the weaving end of the trade did very 


little business. Spinners prices continued comparatively 


firm although they were slightly lower on spots in some 
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numbers. Following are recent quotations on the Philadel- 


phia market: 





Southern Single Skeins. 
8s 14 @15 10s 14% @15 
14s 141%4@15 l6s 1514 @16 
20s 16% 24s aa 17% 
26s 18 830s 20 (a 2012 
Southern Single Warps. 
Ss 14% 10s le 
l2s L5 015% 14s 15 @15%e 
l6s 16 208 16% @17 
24s 18 26s : 18% 
0s 20% @21 10s 25 @27 
50s 34 @34% 
Carpet and Uphdlstery Yarns in Skeins. 
9-4 slack 17 8-4 slacl 16% 
8-3-4 hard twist 14 @14% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
8s 14% 10s 14% 
12s 15 14s 15% @16 
16s ..15% 16 20s : . 17% 
24s 17%@i18 26s. ‘ 18 
30s 19% 40s. (Siaadvea bee “ae 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
8s 14% owe ‘ 15 
12s 15% @16 Bs vcacied eas eae 16 
16s . 16% @17 Sere ee Ane: 17% @18 
24s . .18% 26s evedenectuanaras 
10s 20 40s 25 D26 
5 34 
Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
2s 21 26s 22 @22% 
30s ...23% 36s eer cre oe 
40s 27 @28 a SRP errrr rs 36 @37 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
20s 24 @24% 24s , 25 @25% 
30s oR M30 10s, — (36 
50s 39 (a 42 60s . 46 @50 
70s 54 @55 ] 80s 63 @6A4 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 
8s 15% | 10s Pr 15% @16 
12s 16 @16% 14s. i.8. ....16%@17 
l6s 17 @17% 18s.. i, 17%@18 
20s 18 @18% See 19 @19% 
24s 19% @20 26s. ua ere, ee 
30s ‘ 20 @21% 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
10s 18 is. ie ewes xs ..18% 
14s 18%@19 Sere Tt 19 @19% 
18s 19% @20 Pk dw teem e eae 20 @20% 
228 ..20% @21 | enn aed oeeee edd} @22 
26s 22 @22% 30s... : ‘ .-24 @24% 
10s 25% @26% 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
Os 0 @22 2 Perret res. 
san ae 22% @2: 16s Teer @23% 
18s 32% 20s.. eee 
22s Tere fa S Ce. chien meeeeee 26 
26s ...-26%@ NE Pe ee 31 @32 
36s eee 34 @85 zg eae 


THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 





The knit goods situation during the past month has 
brightened considerably. Western mills are in good shape 
and many light weight manufacturers are getting out new 
lines of goods. The markets, about the time of the close 
of the convention in Philadelphia, found the situation much 
better than it had been at any other time for nearly a year 
past. With the exception of coarse carded yarn and lisle 
goods, the hosiery trade was in splendid condition and the 
improvement has come within the past few weeks. A num- 
ber of mills are running full time that have for some time 
past been on half time, and the situation seems to be gen- 
erally improved. Bradstreet’s reports generally improving 
business conditions through the entire month and this im- 
provement is reflected in the knit goods trade practically 
in all sections. 

Fine yarn hosiery manufacturers were reported to be 
doing a good business making full fashion goods. These 
are running on silk, artificial silk and mereerized goods and 
there has been some improvement in the demand for lisle 
goods. There has also been a good demand for half hose 
and women’s hose with legs of pure silk, and tops and 
feet of mercerized cotton. The improvement in the demand 


for full fashioned and seamless fine yarn goods which has 
taken place within the past two months, is to be attributed 
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largely to the inereased export business. It is reported 
that very favorable orders are being received in some sec- 
tions from Australia and South America. 

The situation in coarse carded yarn goods made at 176 
needles and coarser is not as satisfactory as the fine yarn 
goods. One knitter is quoted as saying that there were a 
number of mills that would not run to their capacity until 
there was an actual shortage of goods, a shortage so pro- 
nounced that it sent the prices up mueh ligher. This knit- 
ter also said that it was useless to run 7g automatic seam- 
less machines in competition with the full automatie. Own- 
ers of machines of this character, he claimed, should dispose 
of them as soon as possible and install full automaties in 
order to be able to compete economically with the more up- 
to-date mills which are fully equipped with the full auto- 
matie machines. 

As the month closes sample lines of Spring 1916 cotton 
underwear are being shown in several quarters of the mar- 
ket aceording to statements being made by selling agents. 
Several well known lines will not attempt to show their 
new designs before July Ist, and do not look for mueh 
business before December. The more conservative members 
of the trade seem strongly opposed to opening another 
light weight season at this time. With yarns showing a 
downward tendency these conservative manufaeturers of 
ight weight underwear are of the opinion that a waiting 
game is the better one. Business on Fall lines is moving 
very slowly and quite a few jobbers are said to be watching 
the raw material and yarn situation and looking forward 
to still lower prices later on. Silk hosiery continues active 
with a heavier call for the better grades. Women’s hosiery 
in black silk with white clockings is in demand and with 
the short skirts in fashion and high laced up boots for wo- 
men giving place to summer pumps and low shoes, the de- 
mand for the better grades of silk hosiery is increasing 
steadily. Light shades to match the shoe uppers and petti- 
coats are also becoming quite the fad for summer wear. 





A NEW MILL ASSOCIATION. 





The superintendents of the Texas cotton mills met in 
Dallas on May 8th, and formed a permanent organization. 
Every mill in the state was represented except two. It was 
decided to eall the organization “The Texas Textile Asso- 
ciation.” The following officers were elected: W. S. Nor- 
ton, of the Dallas Mill, president; T. A. Adams, of the 
Brenham Mill, first vice-president; J. H. Hock, of the Deni- 
son Mill, second vice-president, and C. S. Tatum, of the 
Texas A. & M. College, secretary-treasurer. 

The Dallas Cotton Mill extended a royal weleome to the 
association. They had every department of the mill open 
for inspection, furnished automobile rides for the delegates 
both morning and afternoon, and served an elaborate dinner 
at the Southland Hotel. Every representative present was 
enthusiastic over the prospects of the organization, and left 
Dallas feeling that the day had been well spent. 





The Tata Mills Co. (Ltd.), of Bombay, has issued a 
statement that some new mill buildings which it is erecting 
will be completed in the latter part of 1915, and will have 
100,000 spindles and 3,000 looms, being the largest cotton 
factory in the cit,t 
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PIECE RATE SYSTEM FOR WAGES IN 
COTTON MILLS.* 


BY OSCAR 


ELSAS. 
All of you are more or less familiar with the operations 
in a textile manufacturing plant, therefore, little time will 
be taken in attempting to outline the various processes. 
It may safely be stated that in the average mill, searcely 
25 per cent. of the hands employed are directly dependent 
on their own ability to better their conditions—that is, to 


inerease their earning capacity. Therefore, about 75 per 
the help have little incentive to render even a 


This lack of interest and 


eent of 
reasonable per cent of attention. 
incentive on the part of the help is a deficiency which ecan- 
not be supplanted by extra energy and attention from the 
foreman, and no amount of pushing by the management 
ean get results when there is indifference or incompetency, 
unless the man higher up is as well informed coneerning 
the capacity and ability of the individual workers, as are 
the foremen of the respective departments. 

The piece rate system is the logical means of furnishing 
this information, and differentiating between the inefficient 
and efficient. 

The method of paying weavers by the cut or some sim- 
ilar method, based on the production standard, is an old 
story; a somewhat new subject is that of loom fixers and 
second hands being paid on the same basis, which system 
is now being tried out and working with some success in 
several mills. 

It is well known that in the ecard room the roving frame 
hands are paid by the hank, said production being reported 
by means of a hank clock attached to the end of each frame. 

This paper is especially prepared to show an extension 
of the use of the hank measuring device, commonly called 
the hank clock, to other uses than roving frames. 

It might be well, while discussing the ecard room, to 
illustrate the benefits of the piece system from practical 
The first effort in the card room 


The customary method is to pay 


experience in our plant. 
was on drawing frames. 
the drawing frame tenders based on so much per delivery 
per day, irrespective of the amount of work there is passing 
through. About a year ago we equipped all of the drawing 
frames with hank clocks. Before intimating the purpose 
of these clocks we made two months observations of pro- 
duction. We that our were, in a 
number of instances, badly mistaken in their ideas as to 
the the efficiency of different operatives on this work. Some 
who were considered the best were, in reality, producing 
the least, while others who were apparently slower, were 
In other words, 


soon learned foremen 


really turning off a larger amount of work. 
some of the shrewder hands were able to fool the foremen. 
They cannot deceive the “silent little superintendent” on 
the end of the frame; it is a constant watcher; is always 
there, and is more certain than a man with a stop-watch. 


*Presented 
facturers. 


before the National Association of Cotton Manu- 


+ President Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


In one of our mills we have 108 deliveries of drawine 
Prior to the installation of hank clocks it was absolutely 


necessary to keep all of these frames going to get the prop- 


per product through. Even then, we often were called 
upon to furnish extra help to crowd additional output. 
Naturally such conditions required the constant attentio: 
of the foreman and his assistants. After installing the 
clocks and paying by the hank, a gradual change was noted. 
The production per operative increased rapidly, with 1 
result that we were able to dispense with the product fron 
twelve deliveries of drawing. We therefore, overhauled the 
twelve deliveries, which needed it badly, greased them, and 
covered them with burlap. We did not have a chance, un- 
der the old system, to repair the frames, because of needing 
the output. 

We had a similar experience in our other mill, where. 
out of 144 deliveries, we were able to shut down 24 deliv- 
eries after the installation of the hank clock. Since that 
installation we have added some looms, increased our de- 
mands in other ways, and still have a slight surplus of 
drawing frames. 

One of the great advantages to the manufacturer from 
such change is the better quality of help you are able to 
xeep. With reliable means of determining just what each 
one does, the less capable are placed on work more in line 
with their ability, and the efficient hands get the advantage 
by greater output and more pay. This also helps to retain 


larger sized help, which has a tendency to improve the 
quality. 

This method is not altogether a novelty, as is shown bi 
a report made by W. A. Clark, of the United 
States Department of Commerce and Labor, in a bulletin 
On page 
129, under the title “Wages in Bohemian Mills,” he says: 


Graham 
entitled: “Cotton Fabries in Middle Europe.” 

“Drawing frames, seven deliveries, paid 1.32 cents a 
hank for No. 13 sliver.” 

The system of hank clocks has been extended into 
our spinning department. 

The experience in the spinning room has been very sat- 
isfactory, both from the standpoint of employee, as well 
as employer. 

The old system was to pay by the side; the new system 
is to pay by the hank. The same reasons apply for mis- 
judgment on the part of the overseers of the capacity of 
each operative as were mentioned with reference to the 
drawing frames. 

We did not introduce the system without many difficul- 
ties, but all of these have been overcome. 

Our first attempt along this line consisted in the equip- 
ment of sixty-four frames with clocks on each, in a de- 
tached spinning room. These were left with the superin- 
tendent and foreman in charge of the room, with instrue- 
tions to get the best results possible, and to later devise 
a method for utilizing the clocks as a basis of payment. 
Both the superintendent and foreman prejudged the scheme, 
When that 
efforts were antagonistic, we turned this room over to one 
that he 


and disapproved of same. we realized their 


eost aceounting clerks, with instructions 


ot our 
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should be in full charge, and establish a satisfactory sys- 


tem. It took a few months of experimentation to get the 


proper rates, but after six years’ use of this method of pay- 
ment, we can say that we would not change back to the old 


system, under any circumstances. 

We kept a careful record of the production and front 
roll speeds on the different numbers of yarn, also the char- 
acter of stock used, the number of sides run by each indi- 
vidual spinner, and the general running conditions of the 
figures we established a fair average 


From these 


These records, as already stated, extended over 


room. 
condition. 
several months, without change in the method of paying, 
as it was our desire to let the hands forget that the cloeks 


were there. There was no noticeable increase or decrease 


in the produetion during this period. 


We then decided to establish the hank rate. This was 


done after taking into consideration the various factors 


governing the work of each operative. Rates were made 


so that at the average of the then present production no 
change in the earnings would result. During the first week 
we found it necessary to reimburse two spinners who had 


failed to make their usual production. In other words, 
that the would 


third 


system 


The 


we guaranteed, in the beginning, 


not involve a eut in their earning capacity. 
week, every spinner showed increased earnings on the new 
basis, and the scheme was fairly launched. 

Each succeeding week showed a gradual improvement 
in production and earnings, and then we began to get co- 
operation from the superintendent and foremen. 

Prior to this change, we were compelled to operate 
twelve combination spinning frames in another room to 
Very soon we were able to put these frames 


supply filling. 
filling room 


back on to warp, as the hank clocks in the 
had the desired effect. 
You may be interested in having a few examples of how 
this system worked in individual eases. 
Spinner “A” No. 20's filling, 


speed of 132; 100 per cent production in hanks would be 


ran eight with front roll 


50 hanks per week. 
During the period under observation the production av- 
practically 80 per 


about 40 hanks per week, or 


eent. After the new 
improvement in production was noted through succeeding 
weeks, until the high average of 46 hanks per week, or 92 


eraged 


system had been inaugurated, an 


per cent production, was reached. 
This spinner’s earnings increased from $8.65 to $9.85 


per week. 


Spinner “B” No. 19, soft twist filling, 


with front roll speed of 144; 100 per cent production in 


hanks would be 54% hanks per week. 
observation 


ran six sides, 


During the period under the production 


averaged about 44 hanks per week, or practically 80.7 per 
After the new system had been inaugurated, an im- 


cent. 
through sueceeding 


noted 
of 47 hanks 


provement in production was 


weeks, until the 
86.2 per cent production, was reached. 


high average per week, or 


This spinner’s earnings increased from $7.70 to $8.75 
per week. 

Spinner “C” ran four sides of No. 44% part waste fill- 
ing, with front roll speed of 170; 100 per cent production 
in hanks would be 64.4 hanks per week. 

During the period under observation the production av- 
practically 66.6 per 


eraged about 43 hanks per week, or 
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cent. After the new system has been inaugurated, an im- 


provement in production was noted through succeeding 


weeks, until the high average of 481 hanks per week, or 
79.3 per cent production, was reached. 

This spinner’s earnings increased from $8.65 to $9.20 
per week. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that in no ease 
were spinners’ earnings decreased, but that the inerease in‘ 
production was marked. In fact, a total amount of $16.20 
per week more was paid to the spinners in this small room 
after the adoption of the hank basis. To offset this extra 
cost, we were able to change to warp the twelve combina- 
tion frames running on filling, thus decreasing the cost of 
filling $43.55 per week, a net saving of $27.35 per week in 
actual labor. The inereased production also decreased the 
fixed charges per pound. 

A fair spinner’s wages, under the o'd system. would ay- 
erage around $6.85 per week of 62% hours, and on No. 
20’s warp our production averaged 1.87 pounds per spindle. 

On the new basis a spinner of equal ability will earn 
+7.65 per week of 60 hours, and produce 2.09 pounds per 
spindle. 

On some of our new frames, which ave betier adapted 
to this work, we get as high as 2.35 pounds per spindle. 

You that 
earnings, as well as output, notwithstanding about 


will note there is an inerease in spinners’ 


2 Wo per 
cent reduction in running time. 

Since the inauguration of this system we have not suf- 
fered seriously for spinners, notwithstanding the taet that 
a great many industries in our city formeriy supplied them- 
selves from among those whom we had trained to be good 


spinners. This is due to the higher earning capacity and 


more contented feeling on the part of the spinners. In 
other words, where they formerly earned $7 to $8 per 
week, they are now able to earn a little over $12 per week. 


Another difficulty formerly experienced was that they 
asked to be transferred to carding or weaving departments, 
because of the hope of greater earning capacity in these 
departments, but under the present system there is no in- 


centive for these changes. Naturally, they turn off better 


and more work than formerly. 
DOFFERS. 
pay the doffers at piece 


In establishing a system to 


rate, we concluded to pay by the box, each box containing 
bobbins from a definite number of sides of spinning frames. 
To indicate the amount of earnings of the doffer, we have 
a card with space at top for the doffer’s name, the number 


of the yarn, and the week ending date. The main body of 


the ecard consists of columns, one for each day in the week, 
numbered in vertical columns from 1] 


with square spaces 


to 72, placed in double rows, as is shown in reduced size 
in Figure 1, the original being 4+ by 10%% inches. 

The man whose business it is to “pour filling” to insure 
great many 


its not being mixed (inasmuch as we have a 


numbers in the same room), has a punch, similar to that 
which he punches 


Number 1, 
that the 


used by a railway conduetor, with 


the numeral on this eard, starting at 


and continuing as the day advances, so last 


puneh on the eard represents the number of boxes that this 
particular hand has doffed during the day. This makes 


it easy for the timekeeper to check. A record is kept of 


the number of frames on each number of yarn for each 


particular day, and the number of times these frames are 

















of boxes of this particular number. This enables the time- 
keeper to check up whether anybody has been overpaid 
or underpaid through collusion on the part of checker and 
doffer. We that the the 


advantage. Some of the smaller boys when receiving a 


found use of eard has 
brass check for each box, as was formerly done, would 
gamble with their checks, thereby having their pay tickets 
come up short on pay day, which did not please their par- 
ents. With the card this is impossible. 

We found that some little attention is necessary in ar- 
ranging a dofling schedule in the spinning room, so that 
ob- 


doffers of equal capacity are paired together. From 
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Fic. 1. Dorrer’s CARD. 


servation we found that the majority of overseers match 
boys by sizes, whereas there may be a tremendous inequal- 
ity in these same boys. By the piece rate payment of doff- 
ers, it is a very easy matter, and requires only a little 
observation, to tell which are the best and fastest doffers, 
and thus arrange the crews’ work to the best advantage, 
causing the least possible stopping of frames. 
TWISTERS, 
We have only recently applied hank clocks to our twist 


ine frames, of which we have only a small number, but 
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doffed around during the day, which gives the total number 


another 





from our experience, we are going to gain approximate 
12 per cent production. We are not in a position, at the 
present time, to give any figures in connection with this 
later application, but from all appearances this is going 
work out as satisfactorily as the other schemes have doue. 
the 


A noticeable advantage obtained by use of ha 


clocks we find to be the intimate following up of produe- 


tion. We have used for this purpose several forms. on¢ 
of which is herewith inserted in reduced form to fit the 
page. The original is made on the typewriter, being 6 
by 8 inches. 

This is made out by the timekeeper in the morning 


for the previous day’s work, and shows at a glance whic 


particular frames need attention. Perhaps the trouble mai 


be a slack belt, an improper twist gear, or the doffing not 


being done to the best advantage, either by the doffers not 


being matched according to speed, as previously mentioned. 
or from other causes which would readily appear to 


the 


overseer in charge of room, once his attention is d 


rected to this weak spot. 


The line “Required per cent” is made out by observa 
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Fig. 2. SPINNING Propuction Report. 
tions of the necessary stoppage incidental to this number 
and kind of varn. The line “100 per cent” is figured tro: 
speed of the front roll, with no allowance whatever made. 
This report goes daily to the general manager, with dupli 
cates to the superintendent and cost department, and where 
any items need attention the superintendent immediately 
takes them up with the overseer in charge of this particular 
department. 

We found another important advantage in hank clocks, 


} 


i. €., to assist the cost department. By a series of actual 


weighings we have established a relationship between hank 
readings and actual pounds produced. Apparently, the 
number of spindles operated, multiplied by the number otf 
hanks and divided by the number of varn, would give vou 
This would be true were it 


pounds of varn produced. not 


for the fact that the cost department does not want to 
figure, as varn, the waste which is produced in this process, 
therefore a certain allowance is made, which varies accord 
ing to the number of the varn and the stock being spun. 


No. 


be satisfactory. 


On good Middling Cotton, spinning about 20's, an 


allowance of twenty points would By 


using this method we are able to figure, every day, the num- 
ber of pounds of each number and kind of yarn that is 


used, which is entered on a sheet. This shows at the top 
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of each column the required number of pounds of this par- 
tieular varn for all purposes per day. 

In the earding department we used similar follow-up 
forms for production from drawing frames, slubbers, in- 
termediates and speeders, and have found, by their use, that 
we are able to reach and maintain a much higher average 
pereentage of produetion than was possible before. 

The piece rate system prevents collusion between dis- 
honest overseers and operatives. This is due to the fre- 
quent checking by the timekeepers, and minimizes the 
amount of day help in each department. It is usually 
traceable to day help that padding of payrolls is carried 
on. The checking up of the production, both individv?’ 
and total, will guarantee paying for only that which is 
produced. When we first commenced checking under this 
system we found that we were paying for more frames than 
we actually had in the mill. 

The piece rate system stimulates incentive in the help, 
and produces a higher percentage of output, thus greatly 
reducing investment charges per pound. Whenever we 
have had trouble with help it has been from those not 
working on a piece rate basis. 

The piece rate system is not new in other industries. 
It is surprising that it has not been adopted more generally 
in cotton mills. Even the Government, in their work at the 
Government arsenals, has made rapid strides in this diree- 
tion. The official report to the Secretary of War from 
the Chief of the Ordnance Bureau, Brigadier-General Wil- 
liam Crozier, in speaking of the Watertown Arsenal, com- 
mends very highly the improved methods of efficiency, which 
are proving to be of substantial good to the employees, as 
well as the Government. 

The change from day to piece rates, which is the idea 
especially dealt with in this paper, thus receives sanction 
from the highest authorities. 

We have converted our entire plant to a piece rate 
basis, with the exception of picker hands, slasher hands, and 
a few general helpers, where the nature of the work makes 
such arrangements quite difficult. 

We shall be very glad to give any additional informa- 


tion to those interested in this system. 





THE CARDING PROCESS. 


BY H. C. WOOD. 





PART FOUR. 





CARD CLOTHING. 

Having considered the nature of the work the card does, 
we may now consider some of the other parts and operations 
that greatly influence the character and efficiency of the 
work the ecard does. 

One of the most important of these is the ecard clothing 
or the covering of the surface of the cylinder, doffer, and 
flats. A great deal of misunderstanding exists about many 
of the vital points in regard to eard clothing. The follow- 


ing two points are of principal interest : 
1. The foundation 
2. The wire. 
The foundation consists of layers of cloth cemented to- 
gether, the whole being about one-eighth of an inch thick. 
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The characteristies that a good clothing must possess are 
first, great strength; second, it must not unduly stretch 
even during constant and long use. It must also possess 
a tendeney to eling to the cylinder and must be elastic 
enough to give the wire a firm foundation, but still allow 
it a certain movement during such times as the wire may 
be under undue stress. 

The type of foundation that has come to be considered 
the most desirable is that known as the C. C. W. C. founda- 
tion. This consists of a twilled cotton cloth for the back, 
a second twilled cotton cloth next, a woolen eloth or union 
eloth next, and another twilled cotton cloth for the top 
layer. On top of this a layer of India rubber may be used, 
but this is optional. In fine mills it is generally considered 
desirable to have the eylinder fillet faced with India rubber, 
the doffer and flats generally being the plain C. W. C. foun- 
dation. The cotton twill is used to protect the fillet and 
add strength. The woolen cloth forming the center of the 
foundation is what is known as a double cloth. It is some- 
times made with a linen warp and is then ealled a union 
cloth. The linen of course gives added strength while the 
wool gives the wire the firm but elastie foundation. The 
India rubber also gives an elastie foundation allowing the 
teeth to move and aiding in returning them to their original 
position. It also serves as a protection to the foundation 
from dust, moisture, and oil. 

The great disadvantage of an India rubber face is that 
it deteriorates even under the best conditions. For this 
reason it is not generally used on doffers and flats where 
it is subject to the rays of the sun and atmospherie condi- 
tions. 

The next point is the wire itself, and under this head 
we will discuss the nature of wire, its size, preparation, 
angle of insertion, “keen,” ete. 

As to the nature and character of the wire, this is al- 
most universally steel and the chief differences are in the 
preparation of the wire. While soft steel wire may be of 
advantage in a few cases, experiments have proved that 
hardened, tempered steel wire is much more advantageous 
in nearly all eases. Not only does the hardening and tem- 
pering process give it greater resilience, but it also enables 
the tooth to hold its edge longer and wear longer. 

This wire is made in three forms, viz: oval, round and 
triangular, the type used in cotton manufacture being the 
round. There are also three ways of grinding the wire 
known as top, side and plough ground, as shown in Fig. 11. 

A represents a top ground wire. In this type the top 
of the wire only is ground off, the sides not being treated 
at all. 

B represents a side ground wire which in addition to 
having the top ground has the sides treated in such a way 
as to slightly reduce the area of the top. 

C represents a plough ground wire which is a type of 
a more thoroughly ground “side ground” wire as ean be 
seen. In the plough ground wire the side grinding is more 
thoroughly carried out, the side of the wire being ground 
off nearly to the knee. It is the plough ground wire which 
is most universally used in cotton mills today. It takes its 
name from the ploughs which are used to open the wire for 
the passage of the emery disk which does the actual grind- 
ing. 


It seems very reasonable to suppose that the holding 
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fillets. 
is first bent into the form of a staple, that part connecting 
the prongs being known as the “erown.” 


mately 75 degrees as shown at Figure 12. 
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power of a tooth increases with its area. This would indi- 
eate that a top ground wire had more holding power than 
either of the other types. Yet we are dealing with a very 
fine fibre and we can reach a point when an increase in 
area will not help us a great deal. As to just the point 
to stop, there is a question : The use of the plough wire 
seems to indicate that in many eases a smaller area with 
its other advantages will give better results than ean be 
obtained with a larger area, especially where the ecard is at 
all pushed for production. 


Side grinding which is accomplished by running an 


Fic. 11. MetHops or Grinpinc Carp CLOTHING WIRE. 


emery wheel across the face of the wire does not greatly 
reduce the area of the point and at the same time roughens 
up the side of the wire and disturbs the setting of the 
teeth in the foundation. 

Plough grinding reduces the area of the point nearly 
50 per eent and does it without disturbing the setting of 
the teeth in the least. The reduction in area of the points 


inereases the openings between the teeth whieh serves as 


a repository for short fibres, neps and motes, and aids the 


removal of these when stripping. By the use of the plough 


eround wire it would be possible to use a coarser wire, set 
closer and still retain larger openings between the wires 
than would be possible with the use of side ground wires. 
But as mentioned before, it is entirely improbable that 
each tooth earries a fibre and this reduction in area does not 
greatly reduce the carrying capacity of the carding surface 
and it still retains the working strength of the wire since 


it is ground in such a way as to conserve the strength. 


Clothing for use on the eylinder and doffer is made in 


That for use on flats is made in strips. The wire 


This staple is 


next forced through the foundation at an angle of approxi- 
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Now as the wire must not only engage the 






fibres and 


comb them out, but also carry the fibres alone, It 1S neces- 


sary to give the wire a hook or forward inclination. 
is accomplished by 
some point such as D, the amount being sufficient to bri: 
the point 1D vertically over the point C, which will be 
explained later. The inserted tooth then assumes a positio 


as shown by C D E in Figure 12. 
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THROUGH THE FOUNDATION. 


FORCING THE WIR! 


tooth acts as a lever which moves about the crown as a 
fulerum. ‘This is true to a certain extent but after contin- 
ued pressure the fulerum moves to F sinee the resistance 
of the foundation overcomes that of the tooth. If this 


continues the tooth will be bent or eranked or jammed. 


This is one of the disadvantages of hardened wire, sine¢ 
after once jammed it can never be brought to its original 
position and will always show the jammed spot no matter 
how much eare is taken in picking up the jam. 

If the tooth is oiven too much angle at the knee it 
will cause the tooth to become weak at this point and also 
eause the wire to gather and hold the fibre too tenaciously. 
This will gradually cause the evlinder to become badly 


flocked and reduce the working efticieney of the card 





Fic. 13. Suow1ne THE EFrects or Too MucH ANGLE OR 
IKNEE IN THE WIRE. 
The length of the tooth also plays an important part in 


It has become the accepted rule to make that 
the total 


its work. 
part ol the tooth from the knee to the point 1/7 of 
leneth. 

The influence of the keen of the wire on its working 


+ 


conditions is shown in Fig. 13. Fillets work opposite to 
each other and as they are set very close it follows that if 
they are slightly disturbed they are liable to rub. If the 
keen of the wire is too much then a condition as shown in 
Fig. 13 will oceur. That is, the wire will raise when put 
under any strain tending to retard its movement and cause 
it to rub with the wire it is working against. This shows 


why the point should come directly over the crown. It is 





This 


eliving the wire a bend or “knee” at 


To all intents the card 


also true for the same reason that wire that is ground down 
towards the knee loses it effective hold on the fibre thereby 
reducing its value as a earding medium. The life of eloth- 
ing should not be extended much over 10 years although 
there is clothing in use to-day that has been running much 
longer than that. 

(‘onsidering the methods of inserting the wire into the 


Fig. 14. A 


B shows the “twilled” set and C shows the plain set. 


“ribbed” set. 
The 


ribbed set is always used for eylinder and doffer fillets 


4 
CRO “Wn — 


foundation refer to shows the 





Fic. 14. Mernops or [NsertTING WIRE INTO THE 


FOUNDATION. 
Cyl- 


inder fillets usually come 7 or 8 ribs wide, being about 2 1/16 


while the flats may be clothed with twill or plain set. 
inches in width. Doffer fillets are usually 5 or 6 ribs wide 
or about 11% inehes in width. 

the teeth 


The sheets were al- 


was made, card 


fillet 


were set in sheets with the plain set. 


Previous to time that 
ways + inches wide and 10 crowns in each ineh of length. 
The counts of wire under these conditions was always the 
number of erowns in the width of the fillet or the crowns 
having 100 
Or 


per square ineh divided by 2.5. Thus a sheet 


erowns in 4 inehes of width was 100’s counts wire. 


100 x 10 — 4 


by 2.5 gives 100’s counts. 


250 crowns per square inch, whieh divided 
Thus if there were 110 crowns in 


tf inches of width or 275 erowns per square ineh, then the 
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wire was 110’s counts. In the same way 120’s counts had 


120 crowns in + inches of width or 300 crowns per square 


inch. This remains the basis for all modern wire ealeula- 


tions. That is the counts of wire is equal to the erowns 


per square inch divided by 2.5. As each crown carries two 
points it follows the points per square inch equals the counts 
multiplied by 4. 


The “nogg” is the distance from one erown to the next 


similar crown in the same vertical line, and consists of a 
certain number of crowns forming a group as shown in A 
B and C in Fig. 14. 

Therefore it can also be said that the points per square 


foot equals with rib set, the noggs per inch & the crowns 


per nogg the ribs per inch & 144 * 2. For instance, 
if we have 25 noggs per inch and 3 crowns per nogg and 35 


ribs per inch, then 25 «& 3 & 4 300 the crowns per 


300 & 144 


or 86400 points per square foot. 


square inch. 43200 crowns per square foot 
The counts of this cloth- 
ing would be 25 & 3 & 4 —~ 2.5 120’s counts. 

The following table gives the English counts, points per 
square foot, and the American number of wire of the com- 
mon counts of clothing in use: 


Points per American 


English Counts Square Foot. No. of Wire. 
60's 43200 28 
70’s 50400 30 
80's 57600 31 
9()'s 64800 bs 
100’s 72000 33 
110°’s 79200 34 
120’s 86400 35 
130’s 93600 36 


As to just what counts should be used for certain classes 
of work, it is a matter of judgment in many cases, but in 
general it might be said that for Ameriean cottons up to 
114 inehes in length and of a fairly good grade 110’s counts 
of eylinder fillet, 120’s counts of doffer fillet with 110’s or 
120’s counts of flat clothing would prove satisfactory. There 
is considerable difference of opinion on what the counts of 
the flat clothing shall be in relation to the cylinder clothing. 
Some people prefer the same set as the cylinder, others 
the same as the doffer, and still others like the flats coarser 
set than the evlinder. 

When running Sea Island or Egyptian stoek the finer 
grades of wire prove more satisfactory. In this case 120’s 
counts of eylinder fillet with 120’s counts of doffer fillet 
130’s of flat the 


writer knows given excellent 


and counts fillet is a combination that 


has results. 





MIXING IN THE COTTON MILL.* 


BY CARL NAGEL. 

Simply stated, the object is to secure as closely as pos- 
sible unformity in length of staple, quality and color. 

Usually two or more kinds of cotton are mixed, but even 
where only one grade is used mixing is necessary in order 
to neutralize the irregularities of growth and imperfect 
¢lassification found more or less in all grades. 

Where only the one grade is used the contents of the 


*Extracts from a paper presented at the Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia Textile School. 
\ll rights reserved. 
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bale are spread out in a layer, the next bale made to form 
another layer upon it, and so on. The great pile is per- 
mittted to stand to be aired. When ready for use it is 
torn down by handfuls from top to bottom. This gives a 
very even amount of each laver to be fed to the prepara 
tory machines. 

Considering two or more different kinds of cotton, we 
will find that some possess characteristics whieh will pei 
mit them to be used with others with very little deteriora 
tion in the product, giving a more economical and often 
nore suitable varn than if only one variety were used. 

To select cotton of the proper qualities to make any 
particular yarn requires practical skill and good judg- 
ment to secure the best combination of fibres, the least 
Waste In raw stock and manufacture, and result in even, 
strong and uniform yarn. 

From different parts of each bale of cotton two or 
These are tested and compared 
Some 


three samples are taken. 
and grouped into lots having similar characteristics. 
of these characteristics necessary to consider in making a 
good mix are: Staple, character, color, cleanliness and 
eost. 

This is perhaps the most important point to 


watch in the mixing of cotton. It is necessary that the 


Staple 


fibres be very nearly of equal strength. The after process 
of carding and combing tend to separate the short fibres 
from the long; consequently, if short fibres are permitted 
to be “worked” with long, there will be a large loss or 


waste in these two operations. Further, when the stock 


eoes through the drawing process, if the rollers are set to 
draft the longer fibres, the short ones not being held by 
front 6r back rollers will tend to drop out; if the draft 
is set for the short leneth of fibres, the lone ones will be 
broken, entailing loss and producing in both eases lower 
grade and uneven yarn. The twisting will cause the short 
or broken fibres to project, which fault can only be cor- 
rected by singeing, which means additional cost. 

Character—For filling yarns, only soft, pliable fibres 
ean be mixed; but for warp purposes it may be advanta- 
geous to mix a harsh but strong variety with one more 
flexible, securing thereby a stronger yarn. 

Color 


unless the difference is very slight, “off color” 


As a rule, 


fibres are 


Fibres often vary greatly in color. 


set aside to be worked when convenient and used for dark 
shade dyed yarns. For the production of white yarns all 
tinted fibres must be avoided. 

Cleanliness—The cleaner the fibre the less severe need 
the preparatory processes be upon it. Soiled cotton should 
not be mixed with clean. It is, therefore, customary to have 
the soiled cotton taken from the sides of the bales and used 
as a separate lot when enough has accumulated, 

Cost of the Mir 


total pounds of all varieties used is divided into the total 


This is very easily ascertained. The 


cost of those varieties, giving the cost per pound of the mix. 
Cotton whieh is unripe is soft and weak, while over ripe 
cotton is barsh and dried up. Both may be found in the 
bales sometimes in quantities. Both are undesirable, be- 
cause they are weak and have little affinity for dyestuffs, 
and so will show in the woven ¢loth unless it be white. 
The raw material must be suited to the purpose to 
which it is put, and, however perfect all the mechanical 


and chemical processes, none of these advantages will dis- 


perse with the conscientious and intelligent oversight of 
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men. The more our raw materials can be mixed wit 


knowledge the higher will be the sta dard, the more pertect 


the product. 


POINTS ON COTTON DUCK MANUFACTURE.” 
BY WILLIAM W, ARNOLD, JR. 

The manufacture of cotton duck covers quite a variety 
of plain weave fabries, which vary greatly in weight, due 
io the special need for which each construction is made. 
Ducks are used principally in the manufacture of trans- 
mission and eonvevor belts, rubber hose, mail bags, ham- 
mocks, sail cloths, tents, awnings, shoe linings, canvas shoes, 
filier cloths, automobile tire fabrics, oil cloths and coverings 
of various kinds, the weights ranging from seven ounces 
to 36 ounces per square yard. 

With few exceptions, the heavier ducks are sold in the 
vvey and are made from coarse plied yarns in both warp 
Ducks are sold on a poundage basis and are 
There 


is no universal standard used in determining the width upor 


and filling. 


referred to as weighing so many ounces per vard. 


which the weight is based, but the three following methods 
are the ones generally used: 
certain weight fabrie, the 


First—In speaking of a 


weight would he based on the actual width. This method 
is used for such fabries as shoe ducks and enamel dueks. 
Second—The weight of the fabrie referred to would be 
based not on the actual width, but on the square yard, 
which method is used principally with oil belting. 
Third—This method is used in connection with sail 
¢loths and all dueks known as numbered ducks. It is taken 
from a standard fabrie known as the No. 3 duek, which 
weighs 16 ounces to one yard ot eloth, oe inches wide. Fo. 
each ounce variation in weight the number is increased or 
A No. 2 duek 


weighs 17 ounees and a No. 4 duek weighs 15 ounces to 22 


decreased, as the case may be; for example: 
Fabries heavier than a No. 1 or 18-ounee duck, is 
No. 1/10 equals 19 ounces, No. 2/0 equals 


As there are such a variety of duck con- 


inches. 
indieated thus: 
20) ounces, ete. 
structions, it would take too much of your time to discuss 
each one at length. So, for the sake of brevity, we will 
divide the fabries into two classes in regard to the quality 
of stock used in each as follows: 

First, carded ducks; second, combed ducks. 

With the exception of a few high-class fabries, which 
we will diseuss later, ducks are made from carded yarns, 
which range in size from No. 3 to No. 20 and are made 
from 1l-ineh staple Upland cotton. 

In making these varns it is customary to work the stock 
as fast as possible and at the same time make a fairly even 
yarn, which will have a breaking strength equal to the 
standard as published by Draper Company. On this class 
of work the production of one card machine should be about 
250 pounds per day of 10 hours. The stock is passed 
through two processes of drawing and two processes of 
roving machines, and the yarns are spun from single roving. 
The twist in the single varn should be about 5 per cent. 
above standard warp twist, and the difference between the 


warp and filling twist should be made in the plied yarn. 


*Extracts from a paper presented at the Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia Textile Schoo! 
\ll rights reserved 
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The full bobbins are taken from the spinning trames 
and are rewound on large spools, the knots being tied with 
a hand knotter machine. The spools are placed in the 
twister, creels, where two or more threads are twisted to- 
gether, thus making the plied yarn. The plied yarns vary 
in size from 2 to 12-ply, though in special fabries they 
are made as high as 24-ply. 

As the plied yarns are very coarse, it is customary to 
take the full bobbins from the twisters and rewind the yarn 
on what is known as a coarse spooler, in order to get the 
required yardage on each spool before placing them in the 
warper creel. In cases where knots in the plied yarn are 
objectionable this process of spooling is omitted, the bob- 
bins from the twisters being placed directly in the warper 
ereels. All knots in the plied yarns are tied by hand, and 
it is very important that all persons who tie these yarns 
be instructed as to what kind of knot to use, for slip knots 
will cause a great deal of trouble in the following processes. 
There are several systems in use for warping and beaming 
coarse yarns, but the two most generally used are as fol- 
lows, and they differ principally in the manner in whieh 
the yarn is wound on the warper: 

First, the ball warpers; second, the section beam warp- 
ers. In operation the yarn on the ball warper after leaving 
the comb is condensed into a strand and is wound spirally 
on a wooden roll about 36 inches long, each roll containing 
from 400 to 500 ends. These rolls or balls are placed on 
racks behind the beaming machine, and the ends from each 
are run through three heavy friction rolls. The ends are 
then counted in the expansion comb and are spread out and 
wound on the loom beam in an even sheet. The amount 
of tension wanted on the yarn while beaming is regulated 
by the friction rolls, and the warps should be wound very 
hard and firm. 

In the second method mentioned the yarn on the warper 
is wound on section beams usually 54 inches between heads. 
These section beams are placed in the beamer racks, and 
the sheet of yarn from each are put together and are passed 
through the friction rollers and comb, and are wound on 
the loom beam. In this way the friction can be applied 
to the head of each section beam, and as the yarn passes 
through the friction rollers in a uniform sheet the tension 
on each thread is more even, thus making a better warp. 

The warps are placed on tke looms and are tied in by 
hand. The loom should be built very rigid with a positive 
take-up motion and friction let-off. 

On account of the heavy tension under which the fabries 
are woven, the shedding motion should be so constructed as 
to consume the least amount of power possible. The parts 
of the loom should be lined and leveled very aceurately, or 
the heavy belting dueks will weave erooked, have baggy 
centers or slack selvages. The fabries are also affeeted in 
like manner when the warps are not wound properly. 

The filling varns are wound on guills or butts, which 
are placed on the shuttle spindle. In running coarse filling 
the quills should be wound as tight as possible to prevent 
the filling from sluffing off. 

In the manufacturing of cotton duck frequent breaking 
strength tests should be made of each construction, as it 
will help to maintain a more uniform fabric. Such con- 
structions as belting ducks require a higher breaking 


strength in the warp yarns than in the filling yarns, due to 


the heavy strain to which belts are subjected. 
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The shuttles are made as large as possible, for they are 
filled by hand, and the number of looms a weaver can run 
depends largely upon the number of shuttles that he ean 
fill. A weaver operates from two to six looms. The width 
of the various ducks range from 12 to 120 inches. To get 
the required yardage in a roll of belting duck an additional 
cloth roller is put on stands just in front of the loom, or 
on racks back of the loom on which the cloth is wound, as 
the rolls are too large in diameter to be wound beneath the 
breast beam. The take-up of warp while weaving is from 
16 to 24 per cent. The oil belting fabrics are very stiff, 
and they receive an application of oil and other preserva- 
tives before being folded and stitched. The rubber belting 
fabries are much softer, as they have to be frictioned with 
rubber gum in the finishing process. 

Hose belting is a much softer and more open construe- 
tion than rubber belting, as it is impregnated with rubber 
cum in order that each layer of fabric can be vulcanized 
to alternate layers of rubber. 

Sail cloths, filter cloths, tents, mail bags and similar 
fabries are made from somewhat finer yarns than are used 
in the construction of belting and hose duck, but they should 
be so closely woven as to make the fabrie practically water- 
tight. 

Second—Combed ducks. The most important of these 
fabries made from combed stock are automobile tire fab- 
ries and the higher class shoe ducks. Although shoe 
ducks are made from carded yarns, the better grade fabries 
are made from combed peeler cotton, 13/16 staple. The 
inspection of these fabries should be very close, as the 
slightest oil spot or weaving imperfection is objectionable. 
F'abries of this kind weigh around 10 ounces per square 
yard. 

Automobile tire fabries are the highest class of duck 
fabric made, and in order to obtain the very high breaking 
strength required they are made from combed Egyptian 
and sea island eottoms. The length of staple from these 
cottons will average 1%@ inches and 158 inehes respectively. 
The poundage price of tire fabric is over twice that of 
ordinary ducks, due to the high cost of raw material, high 
labor cost and lack of competition in manufacturing. Un- 
til a few years ago there were only two or three mills in 
the United States making a high-class tire fabrie. These 
fabrics, like other ducks used by the rubber trade, are the 
foundation upon and through whieh the rubber gum is 
pressed. In making tire fabries it is best to approach as 
near as possible a perfectly balanced construction. la 
order to do this you should use the same size and plied 
yarn in both warp and filling, having the same number of 
ends and picks per inch. The interstices or spaces formed 
by the crossing of warp and filling threads should be of 
the same size and evenly spaced. The warp and filling 
threads should lie at right angles to each other throughout 
the full width of the fabrie, but this condition is very hard 
to obtain, especially in an open weave on account of the 
tension of the filling being greater on and near the selvages 
than in the center of the cloth, which causes the filling to 
rainbow. The difference between the take-up or contrae- 
tion in the warp threads and the contraction in the width 
of the cloth while weaving should be as small as possible, 
as this would have a tendency to make the stretch in the 
fabrie the same in warp as in the filling. 

The most important points to wateh in trying to get the 
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desired appearance, strength and feel in the various duck 





constructions is the twist put in the single and plied yarns 
and the adjustment of the looms. Although a plain weave 


fabric is very simple in construction, it is often a very diffi- 


eult matter to get the desired effect or finish in weaving. 
: tied 

1 

; DESIGNS FOR FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 


BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND, 





PART TWENTY-TWO. 
The cloth reproduced in Fig. 96 is a very pretty one, 


and the structure is based on a diamond principle. There 





are 64 threads per inch and 48 picks per ineh, and both 
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of the twills where longer floats obtain. “The centre of the 


Fig. 96. 


junetion, however, interlaces in plain order for 3 threads 
warp and weft are of biscuit or cream color. It is a type and 3 picks. The 1/3 twill is employed to fill up the in- 
of cloth which, with advantage, could be woven in natural ‘Side of the diamonds, and the twills in alternate rows are 
colors and then dyed to suitable art shades. In order to oppositely directed. The introduction of a twill in the 
show the design up to advantage, four units have been 
made at S, Fig. 97, each unit oceupying 18 threads and 18 
picks, and the first one is marked solid. The outline of the 


diamonds is made by floats of three, except at the junction 
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diamonds results in the curtailment of drafting, for it 
will be seen from the draft T and the weaving plan U, 
that 18 threads require 16 harnesses. For such a ease i’ 
is searecely worth while making the reduction, and thal 
would certainly not be done if there were other designs 
on 18 threads to be woven; it would be much simpler to have 
the draft straight on 18 harnesses. 

The two cloths V and Z in Fig. 98 are elegant patterns 
made from designs of a diamond base. In both fabries the 
warp is all white and the filling light blue. Both cloths 
have 60 threads per inch, but in the filling, pattern V has 
52 picks per inch and Z has 60 picks per ineh. The out- 
line of the diamond in pattern V is due to a 3-float filling 


twill in both directions, as shown by the diagonal lines 
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of blank squares in design W, Fig. 99. The design shows 
one complete unit consisting, as usual, of two diamonds. 
The 8-thread honeycomb weave, which is itself of a dia- 
mond construction, occupies the unbroken diamond in the 
centre; the 6-thread imitation gauze weave forms the other 
diamond, sections of which appear at the four corners. 
The very beautiful and unique cell effect, which is charac- 
teristic of the well-known honeycomb cloths, forms a splen- 
did contrast with the equally unique openwork effect of the 
imitation gauze. The cell-like effect is due to the varied 
order of interlacing of the warp and filling threads. The 
pattern on the design paper has the appearance of alternate 
warp and filling spots arranged in diamond form, but 
the actual effect of the cloth is in squares or cells. The 
long floats of warp and filling form the outer boundary 
lines whieh are the upper edges of the cells. As the floats 
of the two series gradually shorten, the respective threads 


and picks oceupy lower planes, until the shortest floats 
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are reached, the 3 threads and 3 picks of plain weave, 
and these form the bottom of the cell. The draft and 
weaving plan are shown at X and Y. 

The only difference between the cloths V and Z, Fig. 
98, is that the honeyeombed diamonds of the former are 
replaced by a small imitation gauze diamond, which is in 
turn surrounded by a filling diamond and a small warp 
diamond; the main outlines of the diamond are developed 
in a 3-float warp twill instead of a filling twill. The draft 
is again pointed as shown at B, Fig. 100, and a complete 
unit of the design is shown at A. The weaving plan con- 
sists of all the picks and 19 threads as shown by the 
bracketed part C. It will be noticed that the draft for 
both patterns V and Z is exactly the same; indeed they 
were woven from the same warp. When this is the case 
the condition offers facilities to the designer of changing 
one of the diamonds and keeping the other constant for a 
number of patterns, particularly if one of the diamonds 
happens to show up in high relief as in the ease of cloth 
V. Fig. 98. Of course both diamonds may be changed if 
desired, or modifications made in one or both without alter- 
ing the draft in the warp. 

(To be continued.) Ty 


One thing that has been considered in its influence on 
cotton values is the tremendous use of guneotton by reason 
of the war. All the powder made in the United States is 
manufactured out of guneotton. The same statement is true 
as regards Russia, France and Germany. About 70 per cent 
of the powder made in England is manufactured out of 
guneotton. From 50 to 70 per cent of the powder made 
in Austria, Italy, Sweden and Norway is made of gunecotton. 
For making powder, linters are preferred to the cotton of 
commerce. The normal output of the American powder 
mills is 10,000,000 pounds a year. The extreme capacity 
is about 15,000,000 pounds. That means 30,000 bales of 
linters. Europe’s powder-making capacity is from ten to 
twenty times as great as that of America. It is possible 
for Kurope to produce perhaps 300,000,000 pounds of pow- 
der in one year. If linters were used in all this powder- 
making it would amount to 600,000* bales of linters re- 
quired by Europe. There is a suspicion that Europe is 
making and using all the powder it ean. If that suspicion 
is warranted 450,000 bales of linters would not be an ex- 
cessive estimate to make for this account. 

It is the gun of large calibre that eats up eotton. In 
the firing of a 12-inch gun 300 pounds of powder are re- 
quired. That means 300 pounds of cotton. One shot of 
a 12-inch gun requires as much powder as 42,000 shots of 
the rifle an infantryman uses, or 150 shots from an ordinary 
field gun. It is in a sea fight that cotton comes into its 
own, however. Theoretically it is possible for a battleship 
in firing all its guns to use 5,000 to 6,000 pounds of powder 
a minute—that is ten to twelve bales of cotton. 

Linters are used in a multitude of manufactures, and 
there is a demand for all that are put on the market, so, 
in a broad sense, all the guneotton used in powder-making 
in this war means that much less cotton for commerce.— 


American Review of Reviews. 





Don’t be afraid to use your time to advantage. It is 


given you for that purpose. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF LADIES HOSIERY. 


BY “KIM.” 
Poet és 
PART TWO. 


Before going on with the welting and finishing of this 


line of goods I wish to deseribe a ladies’ stocking made 


with extra wide leg, a very expensive hose and which can 
only be produced in the best lines. 

The first machine is necessary for making the wide part 
of the leg, this should be a 4-ineh cylinder containing 280 
needles equipped with sinkers, take-up and stitch changing 
device, so the producing of a slack course will be pos- 


sible. Use 2/120 yarn. 


In making hose to have a four-inch welt when finished, 


the lee should be knit 20 inches long and then a slack 


course made. These legs are made in the string and eut 


apart by the operator, they are then taken to the machine 
} foot 


where the ankle, heel, and toe are made. This is a 


full automatic machine with 31'5-ineh eylinder containing 
220 needles. The top part of the leg is placed on a trans- 
fer ring or cylinder of the footer at the slack course, the 
60 extra stitches must be over doubled or in other words 
two stitches placed on one needle until the surplus is taken 
up and the double stitch part of the transfer must come 
Use the same yarn 


directly in the back of the stocking. 


on this machine as used in the wide part of the leg. Knit 


a good tight stitch. Knitting by this machine should start 


at a point about one inch below where the board starts to 


curve in. This makes a fine stockine with wide leg. nar- 


row ankle and foot. 


of the ladies’ stocking. 


If a four-inch, or deeper welt 


the welting 


first the welt must be turned. 


Getting baek to 
is desired it is almost necessary to have a welt turner for 


this purpose. It is almost impossible to get the fabrie 
straight and get the welt turned the same depth all round 
If the fabrie is the least bit on the 
dead Again, if 


uneven there will be great trouble in the pairing. 


in doing it by hand. 


bias, the welt will be and not elastie. 


welts are 
The welt turning device is a very simple affair and ean be 
purehased at a small cost, while at the same time when 


such is in use, a smaller price per dozen is paid for welting. 


In sewing the welt a machine workine two threads 
should be used; the stiteh must be flat and as elastie as 


the goods; the stitehes must be concealed so as not to show 
the of 
be kept sharp enough to make a clean eut and not drag 


on face the goods; and the trimming knives must 


the work. 

Some of these machines are recommended by the build- 
ers to run at a speed producing 3,500 stitches per minute, 
but the writer has never found it advisable 


to operate 


machines at such a high speed. The operator can feed the 
work much more satisfactorily with the machine running 
at 2,700; at this speed the goods will not be stretched by 
the feed on the machine pulling the work away from the 
operator. 
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The stocking is on the right side ready for inspection 


and mending. This has been thoroughly described in a 


previous article so very little need be mentioned here. 


After inspecting and mending, the 7oods are placed in 
a more simple 


It 


placed on each 


racks provided for this purpose, to make it 
the 


ticket 


matter to select the desired goods for dye house. 


well to have a long cardboard 


is 
rack and add each day the amount of goods placed in the 
rack and deduct the amount taken out each day; this gives 
at all times an inventory of each rack and the foreman in 


he 


certain size and style to fill an order to go to the dye house. 


] 


charge can tell at a glance if has enough goods of a 


to order, 


| ifferent 
the 


Goods are sent to the dye house according 


allowing, ordinarily, 6 per cent for seconds. 


sizes are placed in mesh kit bags and put in dyeing 


machine and run through the necessary dyeing process, 


thoroughly rinsed and removed to the extractor where all 


surplus water is expelled. If there is available space 


the dye or finishing room it is well to spre ad the 2oods 


out as much as possible and allow the air to circulate 


through them over night; by doing this the goods will board 


better and finish better. 
Now comes the boarding and there are various ways 
of finishing these goods as different men have their own 


ideas of methods. 


The boarder takes the stocking in the damp condition 


pulls it on the proper size board narrowing in heel and 
toe in proper position and gets the leg of stocking straight 
with the board using twelve boards to each set When 
a set is finished he places them in the rack in a dry bos 
and allows them to remain until thoroughly dry. Then 


they are removed from the boards very carefully, one at a 


time, and laid straight. Care should be taken not to have 


goods wrinkled in any way. One operator on this work 


will produce about 90 dozen per day. These goods should 
stand over night, if possible, before going to the press. 
We 


both steam and eold water. 


will use a hydraulie press with a connection for 
The 2oods are placed between 
press papers, one paper upon the other with the goods 
between until the proper amount has been placed in papers 


to fill each section of the press; then the press is run up 


to a pressure of SO to 100 tons. Allow them to reman 
in this condition for 45 minutes, then shut off the steam 
and turn on eold water for the same length of time. Allow 


the goods to stand over night before boxing. The pairing, 
folding, stamping and boxing has been described in the 
finishing of infants’ hosiery, so it will hardly be necessary 
to go over this again as this line is handled in the same 
manner. 

One thing to caution the finisher about is, do not handle 
the goods any more than is necessary after the goods leave 
the boatder. Another thing is to have the tables and every- 
thing. around the finishing room ¢lean and free from dust. 


It is a good idea to have the finishing room as far from 
the boiler room as possible. Also have eloths to eover 
all unboxed goods over night. Use the same system in 


obtaining costs as described in the article on infants’ goods 


and get the eost on each size. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE USE OF NATURAL 
DYESTUFFS.* 


BY EDWARD 8. CHAPIN. 


This paper does not propose to consider the question 
of the relative merits of natural dyestuffs versus artificial 
dyestuffs. The present is no time for controversy. It 
demands cooperation and construction. 

We must remember that before the days of the modern 
artificial dyes people wore colored garments. Ladies were 
gay and gallants tried to please long before Perkin dis- 
covered mauve. A careful reading of any of the work of 
the masters of detailed description of the past century— 
of Dickens, or Thackeray, or Victor Hugo, or Goethe—will 
reveal interesting evidence of color and colored fabries. 
Even more so the standard text books on dyeing, of fifty 
or seventy-five years ago, consider the whole range of the 
spectrum. It is truly remarkable the multi-colored and 
fast effects that the dyers of the old school achieved with 
limited means and facilities. It is quite within the memory 
of many when the earlier aniline eolors were distrusted 
by the general public beeause of their comparative fugi- 
tiveness, and it took much advertising and scientific devel- 
opment of new and better products to overcome this prej- 
udice. 

The dyers and chemists of today are in a position to 
secure with natural dyestuffs better results than the dyers of 
former days. The forms of natural dyestuffs were not so 
perfect formerly as today. Then the dyer was forced to 
use the dyestuffs in the form of chips or ground bark or 
ground leaves; today he has ready at hand the essential 
coloring matter of the natural dyestuffs in the form of 
extracts, or pastes, or powders, and in many instances the 
coloring matters have been worked up by chemical treat- 
ment so that they dye more readily and give brighter and 
faster results. The mareh of chemical and mechanical 
science contributes to the solution of the task. Chemical 
sclence in recent years has found the exact chemical com- 
position and nature of the natural dyestuffs, so that they 
can now be dyed most intelligently and in accordance with 
the highest development of the theory and the practice of 
dyeing. New and improved chemicals and dyeing assistants 
New forms of dyeing ap- 
further. 


are at the disposal of the dyer. 
paratus and improved mechanical devices help 
Improved dyeings are to be expected in response to per- 
sistent and intelligent work, and during the past months 
such results have been secured in many instances. 

For the dyeing of cotton the following natural dyestuffs 
are available: logwood, fustic, bark of quercitron, flavine, 
hypernie, and the various redwoods, catechu, gambier, su- 
mae, madder, Persian berries, and indigo are available in 
large quantities. 

Logwood is the product of a large tree known botan- 


ically as hematorylon campechianum, which grows abund- 
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antly in the West Indies and Mexico. There are well- 
nigh limitless virgin forests of legwood in Haiti, Jamaica 
Reforestration and cultivation are the sim- 


and Mexico. 
The logwood tree is a veritable weed, 


plest of operations. 
it spreads itself; twelve years alone elapses between the 
seed and the tree ready for cutting for commercial pur- 
poses, Cultivation consists in keeping the forests thinned 
out, so that the luxuriant tropical growth will not form 
an impenetrable jungle. It may fairly be said that never 
before has there been available more logwood than today. 

Fustie, also known as old fustic, Cuba wood and yellow 
wood, comes from a tree known botanically as morus tinct- 
oria or malclura tinctoria. It is a native of Brazil, Mexico, 
and several of the ‘West Indian islands. 

Quercitron bark is the inner bark of a species of oak, 
the quercus nigra or quercus tinctoria, a native of America. 


It grows abundantly in Pennsylvania, Georgia and the 


Carolinas. 

Flavine is the name given to a preparation of quer- 
citron bark. It contains the principal coloring matter of 
quereitron bark, quereetin, in nearly a chemically pure state. 

Hypernie is the name given to a color extracted from 
These are principally Bra- 
Brazil 


the various soluble red woods. 
zil wood, peach wood, sapan wood, and lima wood. 
wood grows in the forests of Brazil. Peach wood is a 
Sapan wood grows in Siam, Japan, 


Lima wood is imported from Peru. 


native of Mexico. 
and the East Indies. 

Catechu or euteh and gambier closely resemble each 
other in properties. They are obtained from various spe- 
cies of acacia, areca, and uncaria, growing in India. 

Sumae consists of the leaves, leaf-stalks and small 
twigs of several species of rhus. This shrub is remarkably 
common and widely spread, growing in Sicily, Tuseany, 
Franee, Spain, Algeria, Canada, and the United States, 
particularly in Virginia. 

The various regions from which these natural dyewoods 
come are with unimportant exceptions outside the inhibit- 
ing influence of the war. Accordingly, they are all avail- 
able. Even prior to the war these dyestuffs were in.large 
general use,—much more extensively than is generally real- 
ized,—so that the present additional demands from the 
textile mills find an industry well fitted to take on extra 
burdens and to perform needed services. 

BLACK DYEING OF COTTON. 

Black is the color the most widely demanded by the 
trade, and will accordingly first engage our attention. For 
black dyeing logwood has been and still is the most gen- 
erally useful black dyestuff. It can be used not only for the 
coloring of cotton but also of wool and silk and a great 
There are three methods of applying 
First, The stuffing and saddening 
Third, 


Each will be considered in order. 


variety of fibres. 
logwood on cotton: 
method. Second, The bluestone soda ash method. 
The mordanting methods. 

In the stuffing and saddening method of dyeing, the 
eotton,—in the form of piece goods, yarn or raw stock, is 
first impregnated with the logwood by passing it through 
or boiling it in a eoneentrated logwood extract solution; 


then dried or whizzed to fix the logwood or remove an ex- 
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cess not taken up by the fibre; then finally passed through 
a bath of chemicals, usually chrome, or chrome and blue- 
stone, or copperas to develop the black. Two illustrations 
of this process will be given: one on piece goods, and the 
second on raw stock. 

PIECE GOODS. 


LOGWOOD BLACK ON 


This process makes use of two boxes and has been in 
constant suecessful use for the past four years in the dye- 
house of a large producer of black dyed cotton piece goods. 

The apparatus consists of a stock tank for the logwood 
liquor and a logwood dyebath, three sets of drying cans, 
a stock tank for the chrome liquor and a chrome bath, a 
steam box, a wash mangle, and a washer. The logwood 
box and the chrome box are provided with guide rolls, 
and above the centre of each box are three squeeze rolls. 
The guide rolls and the squeeze rolls are so related that 
the cloth in its passage through both the logwood and the 
chrome baths is twice immersed and twice squeezed. 

The dry bleached pieces are run into the dyebath and 
over the first four rolls, squeezed and given a second run 
in the dyebath over the second four rolls; and given another 
squeeze. From the dyebath the pieces are dried over three 
sets of drying cans. The passage through the chrome bath 
follows immediately and here, as in the dyeing, there are 
two immersions and two squeezes. After the chroming, the 
goods are steamed, and then washed. The washing is very 


thorough, first by passage through a wash mangle, and 


then through a washing machine. After washing the goods 
are again dried and then finished. 
DETAILS. 

Speed of machine—45-50 yards 

Stock liquor—125 gallons water. 


110 pounds logwood extract, 51 
5 gallons acetic acid No. 8. 


per minute. 


degrees Tw 


Temperature of dyebath—Near boil. 
Time of immersion—10 seconds. 
Chrome liquor—125 gallons water. 
49 pounds bichromate soda. 
3 pounds soda ash, 58 degrees. 
Time of immersion—About 2 seconds. 


Time of Steaming—About 10 seconds. 

The speed of the machine, 45-50 yards a minute, cor- 
responds to the production of about 3,000 yards an hour; 
but a speed of 75 yards to the minute (4,500 yards an hour) 
is possible. 

The goods are used as linings for suitings, overcoats, 
will stain 


and the like, where a black is needed that not 


white when wet hot-pressed. The logwood process is pre- 
ferred because of the low cost of production, and the ex- 
cellent 


fastness of the result. 


LOGWOOD BLACK ON RAW STOCK. 


The following method is being employed in a dyeing 
machine, coloring 1,000 pounds of cotton to a batch. 

Run for one hour at a boil in a 10 per cent solution 
of logwood extract, prepared by dissolving 10 pounds 
logwood extract 51 degrees Tw. to every 12 gallons of 
water. This solution will stand 4 degrees Tw. at 70 de- 


grees. Take out of the machine and whizz. Repack in the 
machine, and strike with 4% per cent bluestone and 115 
Run in striking bath 114 hours. 
Wash 


The logwood bath is saved and brought up to 


per cent soda chrome. 


Wash well. 


and dry. 


Soap in a 1% per cent solution of soap. 
4 degrees Tw. for further dyeings. This method gives a 
remarkably full and rich black of excellent fastness to 
fulling and of moderate fastness to light. 

THE BLUESTONE SODA ASH METHOD. 
The bluestone soda ash method of dyeing cotton, 
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the ash black as it is commonly e¢alled, is a favorite met 
of applying cotton because of its simplicity. 

modification of a blue- 
a large mill 


well illustrates the ge 


The following recipe is a slight 
stone soda ash logzwood black Torn ula used in 
for the coloring of raw cotton, and 
the sue- 


eral principles and practice that are obtained in 





cessful dyeing of cotton with logwood in bat] 
Prepare a dyebath containing for every 100 pou 0 
60 pounds logwood extract 51 degrees 
6 = soda ash, 58 degrees 
3 se bluestone 
Boil 145 hours. Throw out the stock and allow to 
drain. Ovxidize for two hours, or until the full shade is 


developed, turning occasionally. 


For a second bath use: 


40 pounds logwood extract »1 degrees 
4 = soda ash, 58 degrees. 
2 7 bluestone. 

For a third and standing bath: 
20 pounds logwood extract, 51 degrees. 
3 i soda ash, 58 degrees 
=. ** bluestone. 


After the standing bath is obtained, enter the first Jot 
After 


If extra heavy shades of 


for a second dip in the standing bath. this, one 
immersion is usually sufficient. 
the 


bath 


black are required, give two immersions or increase 


amount of dyestuff and chemicals in the standing 
If a better shade of black is desired, use an ounce of euteh 
extract for every pound of logwood extract. Some dvyers 
find it advantageous to use also an ounce of sumae extract 
for every pound of logwood extract. 

The bluestone soda ash logwood blaek can be utilized 
for the dyeing of other forms of cotton, as cotton varn, 
cotton warps and the like; and for the dveing of a wide 


variety of cotton fabries. Following are a series of form- 
ulae taken from practice: 
For dyeing cotton yarn, black dye is usually preferred. 


Black dye is a logwood extract, which contains a proportion 


of tannin bearing material. as chestnut extract. It gives 
a very good deep black at an exceedingly low cost. For 


100 pounds yarn; 


Starting Bath. Second Bath. Third or Standing Bath. 


50 pounds black dye 2 pounds 20 pounds, 
20 - soda ash 3 di 3 vis 
10 so blue vitriol 4 x 1% 


Boil 1% to 2 hours, lift and oxidize 2 or 3 hours. By 


aftertreating with 1 per cent chrome at 150 degrees to 


160 degrees for 20 minutes, the fast to washing is made 


excellent. 
For 650 pounds warp, prepare a bath containing: 
extract. 51 degrees 


130 pounds logwood 


18 _ soda ash. 
12 as blue vitriol. 
Give four runs, boiling. Sadden in another tub with 
6 pounds copperas, at 120 degrees Fahrenheit; finish. This 


gives a very good black. 

The following recipe is an example of a successful ap- 
plication of the use of salt in the bluestone soda ash log- 
wood black. For 800 pounds raw cotton prepare a starting 
bath containing: 


370 pounds logwood extract, 51 degrees. 


18 * blue vitriol. 
18 As soda ash. 
20 6 common salt, 
Boil the eotton for 2 hours. Oxidize for 2 hours. 


Afterwards wash in— 


8 pounds soap 
5 - pounds common salt. 
15 F sal soda. 

1 quart ammonia. 


Dissolve the chemicals for the washing in about three- 
quarters of a barrel of water, and feed on to the cotton 
at 120 degrees. Continue washing one-half hour. 


For a standing bath, gradually reduce the amount of 
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dvestuff and chemicals given, during four or five baths to 


one-half the quantities. 

The bluestone soda ash logwood black can be used for 
all purpose where fastness to fulling is not required. It is 
faster to light than the stuffing and saddening black. 

THE MORDANT METHODS, 

By mordant methods is meant those methods in which 

the mordant is first fixed on the cotton and then on the 


logwood. Two of these methods will engage attention :— 


First, The iron mordant. 
The iron mordant logwood black has always been em- 


Second, The chrome mordant. 


ployed when a black of special fastness to fulling and 


light was required. The following receipt is for coloring 


warps in a four box machine: 

Twenty-five per cent extract sumac. Boil the sumae in 
the boxes one-half hour, run in the yarn, and leave over 1 
day, 36 hours, or more. Clear lime water: 2 runs. Pyro- 
lignite of iron, 3 degrees Tw: 2 runs. 

In practice the volume of liquor in the iron liquor 
machine is so small that the readings of the hydrometer 
are not of much value. It is best to add between 20 per 
cent and 25 per cent iron liquor, one-half before each run, 
and to squeeze the warps lightly. Much of the liquid is 
removed from the bath, and it is generally necessary to add 


some water on every set. Wait twenty to thirty minutes 


before washing. 


Wash: 1 run. 

Clear lime water: 1 run. 

Wash: 1 run. 

15 per cent conc. extract logwood. 
3 ey aie we fustic. 

1 - ii copper sulphate. 


Add 1% the logwood and 1% the fustie, bring the tem- 
perature of the bath to 140 degrees Fahrenheit, and make 
one run. Add the remainder of the logwood and fustie, 
raise the temperature to 170 degrees Fahrenheit, and make 
one run. Raise the temperature to a boil and make six 
Add the copper sulphate in solution, half on the 


runs. 
fifth and half on the sixth run, there being eight runs 
in all. Wash: 1 run. 


One per cent potassium bichromate. Add one-half the 
bichromate and make one run at 180 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Add the remainder and make one run at the same temper- 
ature. Wash: 2 runs. 

Finish with 3 per cent lard oil and 3 per cent soft soap. 
One run. 

This process can be shortened considerably with equally 
satisfactory results, by the use of the machinery constructed 
for the dyeing of sulphur colors. These machines give 
longer immersions than the old Scotch tubs, and have 
heavier nips. 

First run in a four box machine. 

First box: 50 per cent sumae extract, 180 degrees; nip. 

Second box: 30 per cent nitrate of iron; cold; nip. 
Lime solution; cold; nip. 

Water. 


Third box: 

Fourth box: 

Second run, 

Three boxes of logwood, 30-40 per cent to each box, 
boiling. 

Fourth box: Wash. 

Practically the same processes may be used for pieces. 

The chrome mordant black came into being in response 
to the request to dye logwood blacks on raw stock in a 
vacuum dyeing machine. In this machine the methods 
above described, except the iron mordant method, do not 


give any results at all. 
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The use of a chrome mordant to develop and to {ix 
logwood on wool is a well-known dyeing process. It yields 
blacks of excellent fastness to fulling, light, and various 
other agencies, and of exceptional beauty. The idea to 
adapt this method of dyeing wool to obtain equally fast 
and handsome results on cotton has long been alluring. 
Various methods of mordanting the cotton with chrome 
that have been tried in the past have not met with wide 
or permanent success. The trouble has always been either 
that the chrome would not go on the cotton fibre or was 
deposited so-loosely that in washing it nearly all came off. 

These difficulties have been recently overcome by the 
use with the chrome of a compound, invented by a well- 
known chemist, which causes the chrome to exhaust onto 
the eotton and to be deposited so firmly that even severe 
washing will not strip it off. 

The preliminary studies for the practical use of this new 
method of mordanting cotton were made in the model lab- 
oratory of the American Dyewood Company. This lab- 
oratory is fully equipped with small size dyeing machines 
of latest invention. Through the courtesy of W. A. Mitchell 
the work has passed beyond the laboratory stage. Mr. 
Mitchell generously offered the use of the dyehouse of the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills for trials on a practical seale; 
and the results obtained in the laboratory of the American 
Dyewood Company have thus had the benefit and the test 
of the splendid personnel.and equipment of Mr. Mitcehell’s 
plant. The following receipt was employed in the coloring 
of 150 pounds of raw cotton in a vacuum dyeing machine: 

After loading the machine, fill with water and bring 
to a boil. Boil ten minutes to insure thorough wetting 
out of the cotton. Add 6 pounds of soda chrome dissolved 
in three pails of water, and after the chrome liquor has 
well circulated, add slowly 3 pounds of chrome assistant 
dissolved in 2 pails of cold water. Boil one hour. Wash. 
Fill the machine with water and bring to a boil. Prepare 
a half barrel of logwood extract liquor 15 degrees Tw. 
containing 10 per cent fustic, and six pails of clear lime 
Add slowly to the 
Strike cold with 1 


Boil the logwood liquor well. 
machine, and boil one hour. Wash. 
pound of bluestone and 8 ounces of chrome. Wash and 


water. 


finish as usual. Soaping improves the beauty of the shade, 
but is not essential. 

The more concentrated the chrome liquor the more 
quickly the cotton takes up the chrome and the less the 
time required for boiling. From two-thirds to five-sixths 
of the chrome is exhausted on the fibre. The logwood liquor 
is not exhausted, and should be run off and kept for use 
in subsequent baths. The heavier the black required, the 
more concentrated should be the logwood liquor. 

This process gives a black of excellent fastness to 
fulling and to light. The stock eards readily and the feel 
is especially satisfactory. The process has been tried prac- 
tically only on raw eotton. It has given good results in 
the laboratory on yarn and pieces. As the coloring of 
raw cotton in a vacuum dyeing machine is the hardest test 
of a process, there is good reason to believe that the new 
chrome mordant method ean be adapted in practice to the 
coloring of the other forms of cotton and in the various 
other dyeing apparatus. 

FASHION SHADES ON COTTON. 

Next in importance to black come the fashion shades. 

Many of artificial colors are so brilliant, that the great 
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fear of many people has been that without these the con- 
suming public could not be satisfied. A few illustrations 
will show that beside blacks the natural dyewoods can be 
made to yield a wide variety of fashion shades. In dyeing 
the fashion shades, the stuffing and saddening method and 
the mordant methods are applicable. 

Catechu or eutech and gambier yield browns of specially 
pleasing tone and satisfactory fastness. The following 
receipt represents the method of dyeing a medium shade 
of euteh brown on pieces in a jigger. 

For 100 pounds of goods use 50 pounds of good ex- 
Add the color 


Bring to 


tract eutch. Enter goods nearly at a boil. 


in two ends. Then add 5 pounds of bluestone. 
a boil, and boil one hour; shut off steam and allow to run 
Draw off 


Run twenty minutes 


from one-half to three-quarters of an hour. 
liquid and run in 2 pounds of chrome. 
at 140 degrees. 


amount may be reduced one-third. 


Rinse and dry. For a standing bath the 
Gambier may be used 
in place of euteh and acts similarly. 

For the toning of browns, fustic, bark, and flavine are 
available as yellows, and hypernie as a red. Logwood, 
sumae and ecopperas can be used for darkening. Two illus- 


trations follow: a light bright brown dyed in a four box 


machine, and a dark brown dyed in a jigger. 
LIGHT SHADE OF BRIGHT BROWN. 

Prepare gambier, bark, and chrome solutions at 10 de- 
The gambier and the bark are divided. between 
The third 
box contains cold water, and the fourth box the ehrome. 
After leaving the 


grees Tw. 
the first two boxes. Use fifteen pails of bark. 
Use eight quarts of chrome liquor. 
chrome bath the goods are well washed in a water mangle. 
Repeat the process. Dry and size. 
DARK BROWN. 

Prepare a solution in the jigger containing 100 pounds 
of goods, 10 pounds hypernie erystals, 5 pounds logwood 
extract 51 degrees Tw., 15 pounds extract of fustie 51 
degrees Tw., and 15 pounds extract of bark 51 degrees Tw. 
Shut off 
Add 1 pound of bluestone. Run fifteen minutes. 
Wash. 


The use of logwood for blacks has so overshadowed the 


Add the color in two ends. Boil one-half hour. 
steam. 
Add 2 pounds chrome. Run fifteen minutes. 
other natural dyestuffs that the thought of violets, oranges, 
reds, bright yellows and blues does not come easily to mind 
when natural dyestuffs are mentioned. For this particular 
purpose, the mordant process is especially adapted. On 
the table, in addition to sample dyeings of the other pro- 
cesses described, are a range of bright fashion shades 
colored by the new mordant process from natural dyestuffs. 

In diseussing the process earlier in the paper, mention 
was made only of the ability of the new assistant to ex- 
haust chrome on the fibre. This chemical is also able to 
fix other mordants,—aluminum sulphate, tin erystals, eop- 
peras, and blue vitriol, on cotton, and so firmly that wash- 
ing will not strip the mordants. These mordants then 
react with the natural dyestuffs to produce a diversification 
of shades. Thus fustie on a tin or aluminum mordant 
produces brighter yellows than on a chrome mordant. Log- 
wood on a tin mordant gives violet to bordeaux shades of 
excellent brightness. 

This new process is of so recent origin that there has 
not been time to secure all the fashion shades possible, 
nor to test the fastness toward various agencies of the 


results. whieh 


With the exception of the black on roving 
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was dyed at the Massachusetts Mills, all the dyed samples 
were colored in the laboratory of the American Dyewood 
Company. 

The various small sized dyeing apparatus of the labora 
tory give dyeings and formulas which conform very close y 
to the practical mill results. so that it is reasonable to state 
that these various fashion shades can be colored in practice. 

The study of natural produets is in line with the most 
recent development and trend of chemical science. This 
fact was brought out clearly at the Eighth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry, held in New York. Sep 
tember, 1912. Diseussing the photochemistry of the future 
(acomo Ciamician said: 

“The plants are unsurpassed masters of—or marvelous 
workshops for—photochemical synthesis of the fundamental 
substances, building up from carbon dioxide with the help 


of solar energy. 


They also produce the so-ealled secondary 
substances with the greatest ease. These latter are usually 
found in the plants in small quantity and are of value for 
special reasons. The alkaloids, elucosides, essences, camphor, 
rubber, coloring substances and others are of even greater 
interest to the public than the fundamental substances on 
account of their high commercial value. In this field a 
battle is raging between che:nical industry and nature, a 
battle which does honor to human genius. Up to now the 
products prepared from coal tar have almost always been 
triumphant. I do not need to remind you of the various 
victories; but it is possible that these may prove to have 
been Pyrrhie victories. A great authority on organic in- 
dustries considered recently what would happen in case, 
for any reason, there were a rapid inerease in the price of 
coal tar and consequently of the substances contained in it. 
He pointed out the inevitable effect of this on the coal tar 
industries. We all remember with admiration the story 
of the great difficulties that had to be met in the choice of 
the raw material for the production of indigo. It was 
necessary finally to use naphthalene because toluene could 
not be obtained in sufficient quantity; but it is not merely 
through a rise in the price of the raw materials that an 
industry may suffer; if may be brought to a standstill by a 
diminished interest and activity in a certain field of scien- 
tifie study. It has been thoroughly established that modern 
industry is affiliated very intimately with pure science; 
the progress of one determines necessarily that of the 
other. Now the chemistry of benzine and its derivatives 
does not constitute the favorite field of research as it did 
during the second half of the last century. The center of 
interest is now to be found in the matters and problems con- 
nected with biology. Modern interest is coneentrated on 
the study of the organic chemistry of organisms (7. e., 
plants or animals). This new direction in the field of pure 
science is bound to have its effeet on the technical world 
and to mark out new paths for the industries to follow 
in the fufure.” 

How great an effect the European war will have on 
this new movement in the fields of pure and applied science, 
the future alone ean tell. 

Arthur D. 


Chemical Society, in addressing the Division of Industrial 


Former President Little, of the American 
Chemists and Chemieal Engineers in Baltimore, December. 
1908, expressed most admirably the thought of the “new 


chemistry”: 








nh 
ool 


“And this brings me to the main point of my thesis. A 
great German chemical company tells us in an attractive 
book just issued that it employs 218 chemists, 142 eivil 
engineers, 918 officials, and nearly 8,000 workmen. It 
covers an area of 220 hectares, has 386 steam engines, 472 
electric motors, and 411 telephone sub-stations. Its plant 
represents the highest development which industrial chemis- 
try has reached, but, none the less, it cannot produce an 
ounee of starch which a potato growing in the ground 
fabricates from water and earbonie acid gas under the 
influenee of sunshine. 

“True it is that this great aggregation of engines and 
dynamos, furnaces, retorts and stills, ean, under the diree- 
tion of its highly trained and specialized chemical staff, 
produce certain natural products in condition so available 
and pure as to even improve upon nature, but by what 
monstrous effort is it accomplished? In the spring the 
tender grass and the delicate unfolding leaves cover the 
whole earth with the green of chlorophyll. There is no 
noise, no smoke, no steneh. The grass is cool and grateful 
to the touch, and clean. In similar manner vegetation 
everywhere is fabricating cellulose to the extent of several 
billion tons each year, and not only cellulose, but all the 
countless other complex products of the vegetable cell. What 
shall we say of our own chemistry in the face of facts like 
these, except that we have gone far enough to encourage a 
faint hope that we may some day be able to approach such 
methods. Professor Wheeler has defined so clearly a 
thought which has been in my own mind for years, that 
I cannot do better than to quote his words. He says: 

“<The vegetable cell is a laboratory in which are carried 
out a most remarkable series of chemical reactions. As we 
contemplate the immense number of organic compounds of 
all degrees of complexity which are formed within this wall 
of the plant cell we are convinced that this is the chemical 
laboratory par excellence. Two features impress us par- 
ticularly; first, the silence in which the operations are car- 
ried on; second, the narrow range of medium temperatures 
Notwithstanding this apparent simplicity of con- 


required, 
Some of 


ditions, the products are of the most various kind. 
these man is able to synthesize in his own crude way; others 
are still the seerets of nature. It is utterly impossible for 
man to prepare certain naturally oceuring compounds ex- 
cept at a temperature which would burn the plant tissue. 
We are led to wonder whether forees exist with which we 
are unacquainted or whether we are merely unable to con- 
It would be difficult 


trol the forees already familiar to us. 
It is in 


to say which supposition is the more probable. 
the plant cell where synthetical operations are predominant, 
that we have to look for the foundation of the ‘new chem- 


istry.’ ” 

These quotations from prominent leaders of thought fore- 
shadow great future changes and developments not only in 
the chemistry but in the economies of our and of other 


nations. It is not too much to predict that a zealous and 


intelligent study and application of natural dyestuffs with 
the primary object of keeping the mills of the nation in 
operation will serve another purpose, will quicken these 
great thought movements and make permanent contribu- 
tions to the future science and welfare of this nation and 


of the world. 





Don’t be afraid to think before you act. 
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IMPORTING FOREIGN COTTON LINT. 





The rules and regulations in regard to the importation of 
foreign cotton lint, which were discussed at a conference in 
Washington on April 20th, have now been promulgated by 
the secretary of agriculture. The regulations are substan- 
tially those which were submitted to the consideraticn of 
representative cotton merchants and manufacturers at the 
conference. The date when they become effective, however. 
has been changed from June 1, 1915, to July 1, 1915, and 
the regulation requiring fumigation at the port of entry 
has been omitted for the present. 

The purpose of these regulations is to prevent the entry 
into the United States of the pink boll worm, whieh, in these 
countries where it has gained a foothold, has proved one 
of the most destructive of cotton pests. It is frequently 
found in the cotton seed, and as some seed is almost inva- 
riably mixed in the lint, it is hot considered safe to permit 
unrestricted importations of the latter. The new regula- 
tions provide for the entry of foreign cotton under permit, 
limit the sale and delivery of such imported cotton to mills 
which have obtained a license for its use, and require these 
mills to adopt certain measures in order to obtain their 
licenses. 

Fumigation of cotton at the port of entry will probably 
be required. The regulations on this subject, however, 
have been omitted until the results of the extensive experi- 
ments now under way to ascertain the effeet of fumigation 
are known. 

In order to determine both the efficiency of the treatment 
as a means of killing the pink boll worm larvae as well as 
the effect of the treatment upon the lint itself, a committee 
of cotton merchants and cotton manufacturers have agreed 
to supply the Department of Agriculture with some 60 
bales of Egyptian and other foreign cottons. These will 
be fumigated in Washington, and after fumigation the 
bales will be submitted to various mills for spinning and 
milling tests, in comparison with cotton of a similar grade 
which has not been fumigated. The Bureau of Plant IJn- 
dustry, the Bureau of Chemistry and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards will also make a careful examination of the fumigated 
cotton. The fumigation is to be accomplished by means of 
hydroeyanic-acid gas in a practically complete vacuum. 
Apparatus is now available for fumigating by this method 
60 or more bales of cotton at one time. It is also prac- 
ticable to construct an apparatus which can fumigate a car- 
load of eotton. 

The advisability of taking similar measures in regard to 
Hawaiian cotton, the pink boll worm having already become 
established in the Hawaiian Islands, is under consideration. 





An American consular officer in Ireland transmits the 
name and address of a manufacturer’s agent who desires to 
communicate with American manufacturers of woolen under- 
wear. The man desires a commission ranging from 2'% per 
cent to 5 per cent, depending on the value and the class of 
goeds. Reference is given. Samples and full information 
should be supplied at onee. In addressing an inquiry to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce refer to file 


No. 16881. 





Don’t be afraid to begin at the bottom. It is the safest 


way to climb. 

















arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any 


particular style and will be properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact which may appear in this department unless so 


indorsed. This department is open to all. 


NOTICE. 


We again wish to call our contributors’ attention to the 
matter of signing their contributions. Unsigned letters for 
this department find a suitable resting place in the waste 
basket. Names and addresses are not required for y ubli- 
cation, but as a symbol of good faith on the part o% tlie 


writer.—The Editors. 





IS 1914 COTTON WEAK? 


The March issue of Corron contained an inquiry from 
We 
and 


“Interested Reader (Ala.),” under the above caption. 
referred this matter to the Department of Agriculture 
published the question to ascertain whether or not other 
mill men were having trouble with 1914 cotton as indicated 
by our inquirer. 

No communications have been received from other mill 
Dr. Cobb, of the Plant 


Industry, referred the inquiry to the several cotton experts 


men on this subject. Bureau of 
attached to his Bureau for comment and the entire matter 
was referred to Charles J. Brand, Chief of the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for final reply. Mr. Brand says: 

“We of 
strength of staple of cotton of the growth of 1914. 


have heard no general complaint as to the 
On the 
contrary the staple in Texas and the West generally is sup- 
posed to be unusually good and on the strength of this repu- 
tation its price has been well maintained. It is possible 
that the complaint originating in Alabama is due to damage 
under local conditions of not very wide extent. It is prob- 
ably true that country damage has been common this year, 
as it always has, but this is not a reason for excessive weak- 
ness in yarn as the damaged cotton is usually removed before 
the raw material is spun into yarn, and while it constitutes 
a loss it should not cause a deterioration in the strength of 
the varn.”—The Editors. 


CHECKING YARN STRENGTH VARIATION. 


Epiror CorTon: 

I notice that “X. Y. Z.” is seeking information in regard 
There are several reasons for the 
He should have mentioned 


to the strength of yarn. 
variations in the strength of yarn. 
the condition of the room and the variation of yarn in stating 
his questions, nevertheless I will give some of the causes 
for variation in the strength of yarn. 

If we are weighing by random or if we have a regular 
frame to take the size from, bad rolls, dry rolls, slack 
bands, bad travelers or too heavy a traveler will cause weak 
yarn. 

Weather conditions also will cause a variation, both in 
the strength and number. Weighing one day with the win- 








Suitable letters are paid for in cash. 
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dows open and the next day with them closed will also 
cause variations. Other eauses are bands loaded up with 
lint, dry spindles and running the hand tester either too 
fast or too slow. 

I would advise, in testing yarn, to figure by the grain 
as well as by the lea. I suppose he is using the standard 
multiple, 475. For example, if his yarns are 20’s, to get 
the standard strength, add 20 to 1900 (which is a constant 
used to find the strength without a table) and divide by 20. 
x”) 1900 — 1920 — 20 96. 


Operation: This result 


is the standard for 20’s per lea, multiple 475. Now to get 
the break per grain, divide the weight in grains by the break 
per lea. Operation: 50 — 96 = 1.92, the break per grain. 
This system should keep him posted in regards to light and 
heavy yarn, or in other words, to figure by the grain will 
show whether the variation is caused by light or heavy 
I would reeommend a daily report like that shown 


X. Y. Z. A. (Mich.) 


roving. 
herewith. 

ANOTHER OPINION ON SETTINGS. 
Eprror Corron: 

Some time ago I noted a statement in CoTron in refer- 
ence to the dish feed and its setting in relation to the licker- 
in because “if set too closely the fiber is very liable to be 
too harshly treated and in some eases even cut.” 

The writer has been a carder for many years and no 
matter what kind of work was run through the eard I al- 
ways have the grinder set the feed plate to the licker-in 
almost to a touch. Such a setting is, I believe, a benefit 
in more ways than one. If a lap runs out and a bunch or 
hump is presented to the licker-in, the licker-in will stop, 
while on the other hand if the feed-plate is set to the licker- 
in to a 12 to 20 gauge, such bunches or hard lumps find 
their way to the cylinder and flats. That is why most eard- 
ers brand letting a lap run out a crime. The feed is also 
more gradual and the fiber treated individually more than 
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collectively, a feature that prevents what is known as flak 
ing. 

When the feed plate is not set close enough to the 
licker you notice spots here and there in the web. By test 
I have proven to my own satisfaction that the closer you 
can set the feed plate to the licker-in the better, and I know 
injured, beeause a close setting at this 


If the fiber is eut, 


the fibers are not 
point always made the strongest yarn. 
I would appreciate it very much if someone would answer 
this letter and tell us how it is eut by a close setting. Let 
us know what takes place at this point when the licker-in is 
set at .010 to .020 gauge and also when set almost to a touch. 
What are the best settings at this point for the different 
How ean the fibre be injured by a 


hank laps and why? 
If the distance between 


close setting at this point? 
the bite or “nip” of the feed rol! and the bite of the 
licker-in exceeds the average length of the staple, how ean 
the fiber be injured? 

I also note that some readers have been experimenting 


with mote knife setting. What difference does it make by 


having the mote knives set at an angle of 45 instead of 
60 degrees? Which extracts the most foreign matter, the 
knives set at an angle of 45 or the knives set at 60 degrees? 

Let any earder or grinder pack the back of the card as 
tight as possible, then let him run the card a week without 
disturbing any setting, next remove one mote-knife and see 
how much of a difference it will make to the droppings. 


Try it boys! I have often removed both knives and found 


very little difference. 
and not fool yourself, that is, be sure and pack the back of 


However, if the test is made, be sure 


This is an important question for us all, 


the eard properly. 
Wash. ( Mass.) 


so boys, try it out. 


EFFICIENCY. 


Eprror Corron: 
In the April issue I was interested in A. 
reply to “Wash” on Efficiency and would like to 


M. Oliver’s 


give my 


opinion on the same subject. 
Efficiepey, I take it, means more than knowledge. It 
used or scientifically applied to 


should mean knowledge 
You will often find men, who, 


produce the best results. 
while really doing their best, fail to produce the best results. 
These men who will study along the lines of efficiency, will, 
before long, be in demand and I hope we shall have lots 
of letters on this subject. 

On the other hand, there are mill officials who try to help 
the eredit side of the ledger by forcing the operatives to pay 
for all breakages resulting from ignorance or otherwise. 
This is going too far and causes much ill feeling and dissat- 
isfaction in a room. I well remember a large concern where 
all hand-brushes caught or broken by any means had to be 
paid for by the operatives and even the skewers in the creel 
that were broken were charged to the help concerned. This 
led to stealing to replace breakages. I have known bad 
flvers to be exchanged for good ones from other machines 
to avoid having to pay for them. 

At one place where I worked in the spinning room we 
boys were always afraid to go and ask the overseer for a 


new long sweeping brush. The first time any of us went 


the overseer would say it was a good one and send us back 


again. Then we would wait two or three days and give 
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the brush a “hair eut,” placing it on a slip and letting the 
carriage wheels of the mule run over the bristles. It was 
none of our business if it lifted the carriage up a little and 
if that treatment did not cut enough off we would finish the 
job by taking off a couple of faller weights and chop off a 
little more. After that we used it a day or two to remove 
all traces of euttine and then took it down again, looking as 
innocent as possible, returning with a new brush. 

[ was in a southern mil] a short time ago and noticed 
they employed a man who did nothing except sweep around 
the cards. For this work he received the sum of one dollar 
a day. He had lots of spare time and between sweeping 
times would look up some of the ecard hands and have a 
nice long chat, thus keeping others away from their work, 
too. If he was not doing that he would be having a fight 
with the roving man. I would have raised the four ecard 
hands’ pay 10 or 15 cents per day and had them sweep their 
own alleys, as they had time to do it, and do away with 
the sweeper. That would have increased the efficiency of 
that end of the room and also saved the company enough 
to buy brooms for the whole room, and would have been 
better all around, even including the sweeper, because a 
young man that is willing to push two brooms in front of 
him day after day has no right to be in a live cotton mill. 
There are places where the state takes care of the men- 
tally deficient. 

Fortunately this kind of efficiency is dying out and it is 
a step in the right direction to help it out. Mr. Oliver says 
that if you raise a man’s wages 15 cents a day he will not 
do better work for any length of time. This is very true, 
but if you raise a man’s wages expecting him to do better 
work or more work it shows a serious lack of judgment. J 
believe that a man’s wages should be raised, when there are 
such intentions, for what he has done and is doing and it 
would be a good policy in some cases to surprise a man, 
giving him a small raise without him asking for it or expeet- 
ing it. A good workman receiving a shock of that kind 
would never forget it and I venture to say that the mill 
would not lose by doing this. 

Anyone of us who have been through the various posi- 
tions from opening cotton to overseer, will remember what 
we thought of any overseer who watched the help too closely, 
and if any of those who have not worked their way up, but 
have been placed in charge of help and who use overbearing 
methods, could only hear what the help think of them, 
each individual would soon change his ideas as where these 
conditions exist, it turns the help into a band of intimidated 
conspirators always on the lookout for an opportunity to 
get even. Where conditions are intolerable there are in- 
numerable ways to offset them, to the detriment of the mill. 

Attention to details and being able to make decisions 
quickly and accurately are to be approved when dealing 
with help. I think Mr. Oliver is right in getting what is 
paid for in regard to ordinary help; because if a man loses 
any time he has to be replaced during his absence, but this 


He 


law would be absolutely wrong if applied to foremen. 
should be able, by having a good system, to be out a day 
or two, or if necessary a week, without any difference in 
results being noticed. I think that because of extra time 
and thought given to his work outside of working hours, he 
is fairly entitled to certain privileges to which the ordinary 


help are not, because while they are paid for every hour 
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they put in, the foreman as a rule often works extra time 
for nothing, so it resolves itself into a question of give and 
take. I also claim that an overseer is, generally speaking, 
a poorly paid man for the service he renders to the com 
pany, although I think he should give as cheerfully as he 
takes, 

The Oliver theory of getting what you pay for is not 
practicable and no hard and fast rules of this kind should be 
I am sure no mill loses any portion of its divi- 
If he does 


laid down. 
dends on account of not docking the foreman. 
not suit, fire him out. 

A room should run smoothly, and this can be aceom- 
plished by looking ahead and not having to do anything 
twice where once will do. Teach the help to do things hy 
the shortest methods. Teach them to use their heads to save 
their legs, and give them pointers in connection with the 
machines run by them, thus keeping them interested in their 
work instead of dreading it. Make the help feel that you 
know they are still on earth, and not in hell, what, and in 
conclusion I would say that if a little more of this “family 
affair” business was injected in the right manner it would 
bring efficieney a little nearer to many of those of us who 


are trying to reach it. Lanes, ( Mich.) 





‘‘A PERSON AND A PERSONALITY.’’* 


Seneca, a great Roman writer and plilosopher, onee said, 
“We complain that life is too short, yet we live each day as 
if it were a thousand years.” 

The life of the average individual is principally oceupied 
in rendering excuses, making explanations, and in listening 
to idle gossip. 

The average man makes but little of his chances, which 
assertion is proved by the fact that a few men in one day 
of eight hours often accomplish more than many men in 
a lifetime of seventy years. 

Life is simply a matter of concentration. You are what 
you set out to be. The things you read today and the things 
vou think today are the things you become tomorrow. You 
are a composite of the things you say, the books you read, 
the thoughts vou think, the company you keep and the things 
you aspire to become. 

So, then, here is a recipe for improving the individual! 
and evolving your life into suecess. Time is your only asset. 
Each moment is a golden treasure and the way you spend 
it shapes your life as an individual. 

If you would simply devote thirty minutes of each day 
to the study of some splendid idea, to the improvement of 
your mind, in obtaining a more accurate knowledge of your 
business, in studying the thoughts of some great man who 
has left the world better because of his having lived, in 
search of the secret of the suecess of great business men, 
you would in ten years’ time evolve into a giant of intel- 
leetual strength with power to follow any plan or idea to 
final and positive suecess. 

That is what you ean actually do through the right in- 
vestment of thirty minutes of each day. 

Time knows no prejudices, makes no promises, keeps 
no records and asks no questions. You are here for a 
purpose and each moment you spend foolishly or friv- 
olously is lost for all time—simply thrown into the waste- 
basket of indifference. You come into this world from 





*Reprinted from Meador’s ‘‘Secrets of Personal Culture and 
Business Power.’’ 
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an eternity of which you know but little, watch the hour 
hand on the face of time for a little while and return to 
that eternity from which you have come. 

Unless you know the value of each moment as an in 
vestment, each day that passes is only a stumbling block 
that sends you blundering on into the indifference, hel; 
lessness and decline of old age. 

Then the question is—what are you going to do with 
each hour and what are you going to do with life? Are 
you going to drift through its wealth and beauty, satisfied 
with your inefficiency, incompetency, idleness and ignor- 
ance? Are you going to leave untouched the treasures of 
the world in which you live? Are you going to betray 
yourself and your chances? 

Are you going to remain content with your own limited 
knowledge when you can keep in touch with the great 
thoughts and ideas of the great men who have influenced 
the world?) Are you going to bury your head in your desk 
and shut out the light of experience and the suecess of 
other men? 

In other words—are you going to be a failure and in 
the evening of life go down the other side without having 
accomplished some great and splendid thing? Are’ you 
going to use these thirty minutes each day, to know more, 
to learn more and to understand? It is up to you. 

Opportunity is pounding a perpetual tattoo on you 
door and follows you with a elub from the time of your 
rising to the time of your retiring. The question is 
are you to bea person or @ pe rsonality ? 

The way you invest this half hour is going to decide, 
and your life’s work will say if you have been a success 
or if your life has been a travesty—a mockery filled with 
idleness, indifference and uselessness. 

Do you believe in your work, in loyalty to your em- 
ployer, in devotion to your business? Do you believe in 
honest service, in honest thought, in the divinity of the 
thing you do or the thing you sell? Do you intend to be 
an individual or a nonentity? As a man it is absolutely 
and entirely up to you. Are you going to get busy and 


when do you expect to begin? 





SPINNING ROOM SYSTEM. 





Epiror Corron: 

Referring to the suggestion of “Superintendent, South 
Carolina,” for articles on cleaning and oiling the various 
machines throughout the mill, I herewith submit my views 
on the subject in relation to the spinning department. 

I will first deal with the cleaning. Every overseer 
should have a system for his cleaning. The leather covered 
top rolls should be cleaned three times per week on 30’s 
and finer numbers, and on numbers below 30's they should 
be cleaned once each day. Roving should be wiped at least 
three times per week on fine numbers and once each day on 
coarse. The guides should be cleaned once each hour on 
coarse work and six times per day on fine. The ring rails 
should be brushed once per week. Separators should be 
brushed twice per week. Spindle rails should be kept clean 
at all times. 

The doffer boys should be required to clean shipper 
rods twice per month. They should also clean out the gear 
heads twice per month. They should brush off heads and 
rockers each doff, also the heads and rockers should be 











os 

cleaned with hard waste or cloth once each day. Spinners 
should be supplied with regular spinners’ aprons with large 
pockets in order that they will be enabled to keep all seav- 
enger waste off the floor. The floor should be kept clean 


at all times, and do not fail to take a look behind the bob- 


bin bins, work benches and eupboards. Eaeh room should 
have a floor serubber, and about twice per month disinfee- 
tant should be added to the water, whieh will kill all dis- 
ease germs. 

Oiling is very important and should be done by compe- 
The evlinder bearings should be oiled once per 


The 


bearing at the foot end and the loose pulley should be oiled 


tent help. 
day. The fear heads should be oiled once per day. 


twice per day. The front roll stands should be oiled once 
per day with equal parts of non-fluid and a medium weight 


The 


drop of oil per week; this method of oiling stands will 


engine oil. middle and baek stands should have one 


insures against oil stains on yarn. Top rolls should be oiled 
onee per week in fall and winter, and twice per week in 
warm weather. I find one part non-fluid oil to two parts 
engine oil gives good results. 

I would be glad to see letters from others on this subject 
because cleaning and oiling are both very essential factors 
in cotton mills. Oiling properly done prolongs the life of 
the machinery. Cleaning properly done insures a_ better 
quality of finished product. And quality should be the 
the time. 


N. 


watchword first, last and all 


H. P. (Ala.) 


POWER FOR TEXTILE MILLS. 


Eprror Corron: 

What kind of power is best for the textile mill, central 
station or private plant? 

This is a question that has been debated considerably, 
I know, but most of the debators are prejudiced, usually. 
The central station advoeate backs his method to the last 
ditch and insists against all odds that central station power 
is “the thing.” Then the isolated plant advocate comes out 
and denies all that the competitor has said and shows with 
actual figures that the small private plant will do the work 
most economically. 

The old adage “Figures don’t lie” is today followed by 
the truer adage: “Liars ean figure.” 

Not long ago the owner of a textile mill was thinking 


He had heard 


that such machines are giving good service in mills where 


of installing a certain economizing machine. 
installed and the manufacturers agreed with him that this 
machine was exactly what he wanted. 

However, before making any decision this owner wisely 
consulted a consulting engineer and engaged the engineer 
to solve the problem for him. The engineer was absolutely 
He looked at the problem from all sides and 
made careful computations. The result was that the ma- 
chine was not installed. The first cost, up-keep, deprecia- 
tion. and extra labor costs, he figured, more than counter- 
balanced the savings that would be effeeted, and so the 


unbiased. 


machine was not installed. 

As for the power question, the same arguments hold. 
Very often it is better to buy central station power even 
though the cost per horse power hour may seem a little 
high. The cost of installation of motors is usually very 
. 
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low in comparison with installing a private plant. Con- 
sidering interest, depreciation, up-keep and labor costs we 
therefore often find that central station power is best. 

In the private plant we have the greater first cost on 
which there are greater interest charges, greater depre- 
ciation costs, higher maintenance costs, and greater labor 
costs. In spite of that, though, the private plant often 
proves itself to be the best investment. 

Everything connected with the plant problem must be 
considered. Conditions change almost every day for power 
We 
get more out of steam today than we could a few years 


We the 


we once wasted. We can use a portion of the steam 


plant machinery is being improved constantly. ean 


can run steam turbines exhaust steam 


ago, 


that 


on 


for heating or drying and run the remainder through a 
turbine and run the power end of the mill with the turbine. 

With these many conditions and combinations in mind, 
then, it is clear that where steam is needed anyway, where 
boilers are a necessity, the private plant has the advantage. 
But remember that this is not always true. 

A good way to arrive at conelusions where changes are 
under consideration in the power plant, is to submit the 
proposition to several manufacturers of apparatus that you 
Each 


the savings 


Submit the same details to each. 
to 


propose to buy. 


manufacturer will give vou his ideas as 


possible. When all letters are in, compare the figures and 
you will doubtless find a considerable variation. 

If your power plant engineer is a capable fellow he 
will be able to give you some good ideas along the econo- 
line. 


mizing These engineers usually know more about 


such things than they are given eredit for. If your engi- 
neer is a student of engineering he will, therefore, hit the 
mark pretty close. 

If, after due consideration, ideas and results are still 
confused, the best thing to do is to engage a consulting 
engineer. If the plant is a big one, or a small one, it al- 
ways pays to be sure, and there is no good reason why one 
cannot be sure in these days of power plant achievements. 

W. P. S. (New York). 


THE INDIGO SULPHATE TEST. 





Eprtor Corron: 

On page 240 of the April issue of Corton I notice that 
Mr. Nanson in his article on Bleaching Absorbent Cotton 
refers to the “Indigo Test” for determining the strength of 
chemie. 

I shall be very glad to have Mr. Nanson, or some other 
contributor to this department, describe more fully what 
the indigo sulphate test is, and how it is used. 

Beginner, (Georgia) 





ANSWERS TWO QUERIES. 


Eprtor Corron: 

I would suggest that “Y. O. L.” alter his settings between 
the front and middle rolls; say 1/16 inch closer. 

An easy calculation for finding mule twist is,—Revolu- 
tions of spindles to one of the rim number of teeth twist 


W. R. B. 


— inehes in streteh. 
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C. E. RILEY, Pres. 
Boston Office 
65 Franklin Street 


COTTON 


Opening 
and 
Picking 
Machinery 


Card Room 
Machinery 


COTTON 


Southern Offices 
814-815 Empire Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


MACHINERY 


Room 
Machinery 


Twisters for 
Wet or Dry 
~~ Work 


With Band or 
Tape Drive 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


CUT WASTE. 


Epiror Corron: 
that “Albert,” 


“Practical Department” of the April issue of Corron an 


I see Massachusetts, has written in the 


article explaining the cut waste question. He says probably 
a 3s a ae this. 1] 


have, notwithstanding his elaim that it is an evil that should 


would have a system to overeome 


be constantly fought against. 


I am no textile school student. I have had about the 


same experience in the mill as “Albert,” and I started when 
a little boy, working in the mill. One of the first things 
that I was taught was to have a system about my work. | 
was started as a backboy in the mule room. I remember 


very well that the roving ran off the bobbins, the same as 


it does now. I do not remember however anyone having 
given me a knife and telling me to eut the roving off. 

[ know of a mill at the present time where there is 
not a eut bobbin of any deseription in the card room. 1 
had charge of a spinning room where the capacity ranged 
from 65,000 to 70,000 pounds per week. There was not a 
cut bobbin in the room when I left it. When I took charge 
of the room every one of the spooler girls had a knife on 
a string hanging to her side. Every doff they would eut 
The first month I was there the per cent of 
The last 
there the per cent was .0015, and there was not a knife to 
X. Y. Z. A. (Mich.) 
| Note:—Unfortunately, “X. Y. Z. A.“ fails to explain 


his system for the benefit of the readers of this department. 


the pieces off. 


the waste of production was .9098, month I was 


be found in the room. 


We believe there are many who would be glad for him to 








20 into detail in this connection, and not content .himselt 


with a mere statement of fact. Editor. 





EFFICIENCY METHODS CRITICIZED. 


Eprror CorTrron: 


“Oliver” in his article “Ideas and Efficieney,” in the 
January issue of CoTron, says some overseers have an 
abundance of nerve to send a man to beat carpets and 


clean cellars at the company’s expense. I wonder what he 


would say of some overseers who have to work at their 


pay roll on Saturday after working hours or on Sunday 
nothing but sympathy and 


Also, what 


for three or four hours and get 


about overseers 


sometimes very little of that. 
who have to chase after operatives evenings in cities where 
operatives are hard to get? This is not the most pleasant 
ovel 


work in the world to do and it seems to me that the 


doing it are entitled to some payment for their 


seers 
trouble. 

“Wash” has given Oliver a good example, but seems 
he has not profited by it. 

In the article in the February issue he tells us that he 
reduced the spools to 14 their original size on account of 
Did he or did he 
production and how many extra piecings did he get from the 
Wouldn't a l 


Fo00u 
practical man have found what department was causing 


his yarn being weak. ot lose on his 


spinning to the slashing department? 


that weakness in the yarns and remedied the trouble there? 
The discussions are good education for all of us. Let us 

continue them. 
Student 


(R. I.) 
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Notes About Men You Know. 








W. KE. Jounson, manager of the Manehester Cotton 
Mills, Manchester, Ga., has resigned this position to beeome 


agent of the Tallassee Falls Mfe. Co., Tallassee, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C., has aecepted the 


M. M. Trorrer, of 
position of manager at the Manehester Cotton Mills, Man- 
Mr. Trotter formerly, held an important posi- 


Mills Co. 


chester, Ga, 
with the Parker Cotton 
Noyes D. 
position as overseer of the cloth room for The Quidnick- 
Windham Mfg. Co., Willimantic, Conn. This mill is now 
running on full time onee more and they are installing a 


tion 


Cuase, of Norwich, Conn., has aecepted a 


new trestle for unloading eoal. 

BrapForD DitTMeER recently resigned his position at the 
Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass., to accept 
with Greene & Daniel Co., Ine., Pawtueket, R. I. 


a position 


J. Epw. TEE has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Slater Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
JOHN A. 
cook Mills of Suneook, N. H., has accepted the position of 


dlver for the Barnaby Manufacturing Co., Fall River, Mass. 


GLASSEY, formerly connected with the Sun- 


J. FRANK THOMPSON has been promoted from boss spin- 
ner to superintendent of the Danville Knitting Mills’ varu 
plant, Bon Air, Ala., suceeeding J. F. Kersey, deceased. 

Rosert C, McFappen 
superintendent of the Suneook Mills, Suneook N. H., having 


has assumed the duties of head 


charge of the Webster, Pembroke and China Mills. 

ARTHUR W. 
the Suneook Mills, has taken a position with the Butler 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 

QUENTIN McApDams, president and general manager of 
the Utiea Kniting Mills, Utiea, N. Y., has returned from a 
Franciseo Ex- 


BurrerwortH, formerly connected with 


as assistant superintendent. 


visit to the Paeifie Coast, including the San 
position. 

EK. MONTGOMERY, superintendent of the Summerville, 
(Ga.) Mills, has returned from a visit to relatives in Okla- 
homa. 


WituiaM E, 
dent of the Greenwich Knitting Company, Greenwich. N. 


CAHILL, who was for several years superin- 


Y., has been appointed superintendent of the Clayville, N. 
Y., branch of the Utiea Knitting Company. 

Davip Kouwn of Greenville, S. C., is to resign from his 
position with the Vietor Mfe. Co., it is reported, and is to 
organize and operate a cotton goods commission business 
in Greenville in the near future. 

B. F. McCuiure, of Columbia, S. C., 
position of night superintendent of the Bladenboro Cotton 
Mills, Bladenboro, N. C. 

HartLey L. Lorp has resigned as treasurer of the Chico- 


has accepted the 


pee Manufacturing Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


GEORGE NICHOLS, the new treasurer of the Chicopee 


Manufacturing Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., is the son of 
John W. T. Nichols, the head of Minot, Hooper & Com- 


pany. George Nichols has for years been in charge of the 


export business of that firm. 
DoNALD COMER has been transferred from secretary to 
vice president of the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 
K. S. TANNER, manager of Cleghorn Mills, Rutherford- 


ton, N. Cx, has been elected a member of the city couneil 


of Rutherfordton. 

H. F. 
position of superintendent of the 
Maiden, N. C. 

FreDERICK H, McDevitt, superintendent of the Maver- 
ick Mills, East Boston, Mass., has been appointed manu- 
facturing agent at the Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 
Prior to entering the employ of the Maverick Mills, Mr. 


has aecepted the 
Cotton Mills, 


of Huntsville, N. C., 
Union 


SMITH, 


MeDevitt was for eight years overseer of spinning and 
twisting at the West Boylston Mills at Easthampton. 
W. W. 


department of the Barnaby Manufacturing Co., has accepted 


Stewart, the former manager of the dyeing 


a place as dyer for the Esmond Mills of Esmond, R. 1. 

Cuas F. Apsort has been elected secretary of the Avon- 
dale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

WarREN J. ARNOLD, formerly of Philadelphia and the 
Lowell Textile Sehool, overseer of 
weaving at the Lymansville Company’s plant at Lymans- 
ville, R. I. 

CLARENCE ELLIs, 
the cloth room at the Valley Queen Mills of B. B. & R. 
Knight, Riverpoint, R. I., and previous to that time over- 


seer of the eloth room at the Natick Mills, has severed his 


has been engaged as 


for a number of months overseer ot 


connection with the firm of B. B. & R. Knight. 
L. O. 

at the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co., and accepted a sim- 

ilar position at the Lauderdale Mills, Meridian, Miss. 


3UNTON has resigned as overseer of the cloth room 


S. T. BucnaNAN, superintendent of the Piedmont (S. 


C.) Cotton Mills, has presented himself with a new Hudson 


“Six, 

A. Homer SKINNER, of 
treasurer and director of the Corr Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass., 
He replaces Arthur 


Fall River, Mass., was elected 


at a directors meeting held recently. 
Ek. Robbins, resigned. 

A. R. FousHere has been elected president to the Rox- 
boro (N. C.) Cotton Mills to succeed the late J. A. Long. 

W. H. Gipson has been promoted from overseer of 
weaving to general overseer at the Fairmont (S. C.) Mills. 

FraNK ARNOLD has resigned his position as foreman of 
the carding department at the plant of the Blackstone Stock- 
ing Co., Central Falls, R. I., and James Finnegan has been 
appointed to fill the vaecaney. 

G. W. Hitt has resigned a position with the Mary Leila 
Mills, Greensboro, Ga., to become assistant superintendent 
of the No. 2 mill of the Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 

A. P. Ricutr, overseer of spinning at the Highland Cot- 
ton Mill, High Point, N. 
touring ear. 

THomMaAs Brapsury, who was recently promoted from 
overseer to superintendent of the carding department of 
the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., was tendered 


a surprise by the employees at the mills, who presented him 


C., has purchased a five passenger 


with a gift as a token of the regard in which they held him. 

Oscar Doy Le, the former overseer of the dyeing depart- 
ment of the British Hosiery Co. of Thornton, R. I., has 
taken charge of the dyeing and bleaching rooms of the 
Dolphin Silk Hosiery Co., manufacturers of mens’ hosiery, 
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In the path of 
the great Salem fire— 


HIS warehouse was in the 
T centre of the great Salem 

fire of 1914 which swept 
over 250 acres of the city. It 
was built of reenforeed con 
crete and roofed along the 
lines of the Barret Specifica- 
tion. In the fierce path of 
flame, the rain-water conduct- 
ors and the zine-washings at 
the edge of this roof were 
melted down, but the roof it- 


self was left intact. 


After the fire this building 
stood, ready for immediate 
use, among the prostrate ruins 
of its neighbors. The fire un- 
derwriters in their official re- 
port said: 


‘*The flames and smoke were 
driven toward these from a 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing diagrams, 


burning area extending over a 
mile back and a third ofa 
mile in width and swept these 
mills along their exposed front 
of about a quarter of a mile 
in length with a heat which 
noordinary construction could 
withstand.’”’ 


The test was a triumph for 
reenforeed conerete and this 
tvpe of roofing. No wonder 
Barrett Specification Roofs 
take the base rate of insurance 
and are approved by the Un- 


derwriters’ Laboratories. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are 
not expensive. In fact, they 
are the least costly of any 
permanent roofing; they cost 
nothing to maintain, for they 
require no painting, coating, 


or tinkering. 


Storehouse o 


Vaumskeazg Steam Cotton Company’ 
Salem, Mass., Builders—Eastern Ex™ 
panded Metal Co., Engineers in charge 
of this building, are now organized as 
N. E. Concrete Construction Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Reofinge Contractors— 
Warren Bros., Boston, Mass. 


We should like to send every 
architect, engineer and build- 
ing owner a copy of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories re- 
port on Barrett Specification 
Roofs. Address our nearest 


office. 


Special Note 





We advise incorporating in plans 
the full wording of The Barrett 
Specification, in order to avoid 


any misunderstanding. 


If any abbreviated form is de 
sired, however the followng is 


suggested: 


ROOFING Shall be a _ Barrett 
Specification Roof laid as directed 
in printed Specification revised 
August 15 1911, using the ma 
terials specified and subject to the 


Inspection requirement 


free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle o& 
The Paterson Mfg. Co., Limited; Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver <o 


St. Jobn. N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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Ohio. 
Providence, where he lived for several years. 

L. T. 
ent to superintendent of Maplecroft Mills, Liberty, S. C. 


at Toledo, Mr. Doyle is very popular throughout 


Curry has been promoted from night superintend- 
G. H. Farrsanks, who recently resigned as superintend- 


ent of the Wallace Mills, Jonesville, S. 
similar position at the Fairfield Mills, Winnsboro, S. C. 


C., has accepted a 


CHARLES E, HAYNEs, superintendent of the Grant Mill 
of B. B. & R. 
manufacturing Wednesday evening to the men of the Roger 
Williams Chureh, corner of Westminster and Knight streets, 


Knight, gave an interesting talk on eotton 


Providence, R. I. 

E. O. Bou, superintendent of the Mohawk Mills Under- 
wear Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has resigned that connection. He 
has accepted a new position as manager of .the Mercury 
Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

R. P. Roperrs, seeretary of the Cherokee Falls (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., 


thrown from a buggy. 


recently had his collarbone broken by being 

J. R. FEDERLINE has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Indian Head Mills, Cordova., Ala., 
position at the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


D. EF. 


president and treasurer of the Avon Mills, sueceeding H. E. 


to accept a similar 


RHYNE, of Lineolnton, N. C., has been elected 
Forbes, who will hereafter be vice president. 

Bp. F. S. 
has been elected alderman at Gastonia, N. C. 


Cc. 
Clara 


AUSTIN, superintendent of the Ozark Mills,, 
ARMSTRONG, president of the Armstrong, Dunn 
Mills at 
mayor of his city. 

THomas J, FEENEY has taken up his new duties as over- 


and Gastonia, N. €., has been re-elected 
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seer of carding and combing at the plant of the Bay State 
Cotton Corporation at Leroy, N. Y. 

JamMeES H. Bartow has been engaged as superintendent 
of the Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me., succeeding 
John G. Kelley, resigned. 

S. A. MAnarrey has accepted position of night superin- 
tendent Mapleeroft Mills, Liberty, S. C. 

a. 


was recently elected an alderman at Gastonia, N. C. 


McEntire, superintendent of the Loray Mills, 


Gro. H. ANDERSON has resigned as superintendent of 
the Maplecroft Mills, Liberty, S. 
S. Government Department of Agriculture, in 


C., to accept a position 
with the U. 
cotton classing and testing. 

A. E. 


Mill, Chickamauga, Ga., has returned from a trip to Can- 


YATES, superintendent of the Crystal Springs 
ada. 

THoMAs Brappury, who has been overseer of carding 
at the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has beén pro- 
moted togthe position of superintendent of carding. Henry 
Holland will take Mr. Bradbury’s place as overseer. 

F’. D. 
weaving to superintendent of the Lockhart ( S. ¢ 

J. L. FONVILLE has 
Mills No. 1 and 2, MeColl, S. C., 


carding at the Apalachian Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LOCKMAN has been promoted from overseer of 
".) Mills. 
Marlboro 


to become overseer of 


resioned as carder at 


LaGrange, Ga., has accepted the 
Mills 


CHaAs, PARNHAM, of 


position of overseer of weaving at the LaGrange 
of that place. 

W. J. BripGeEMAN has resigned as second hand in weav- 
ing at the Areadia (S. C.) Mills to 


weaving at the Hartwell (Ga.) Mills. 


become overseer of 








New Machinery and Trade Notes. 














Annual Meeting of the Dixon Crucible Co. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the JOSEPH 
Dixon CruCcIBLE COMPANY, was held at the company’s of- 
There 


who ex- 


fice in Jersey City on Monday, April 19th, 1915. 


were present a large attendance of stockholders 


pressed their satisfaction with the present management and 
Board of Directors for the ensuing 


re-eleeted the former 


vear. The vote recorded was the largest ever represented 
at an annual election—19,519 shares out of a possible 20,000. 
The following named gentlemen are the directors elected : 
Jennings, George E. Long, 


George T. Smith, Robert E. 


E. L. William G. Bumsted, J. H. 
and Harry Daily. 
The officers eleete d by the Board of Directors are: Pres- 


Young, Schermerhorn, 


ident, George T. Smith; Vice President, George E. Long; 


Treasurer, J. H. Schermerhorn; Secretary, Harry Dailey; 


Asst. Seeretary and Asst. Treasurer, Albert Norris. 


An interesting souvenir was presented at the recent 
convention of the Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association with 
the compliments of Kenan, McKay & Speir, Ine., Atlanta, 
Ga., which consisted of a vest pocket note book bound on 
rings to enable it to be turned back to back and still lay 


The covers of this note book were of celluloid and 


flat. 
the back cover carried a calendar for the current year. 


Safety First. 


The Output is the name of an interesting magazine pub- 
lished now and then by the Cooper Hewirr Evectric Co. 
of Hoboken, N. J.. 


This little magazine deals with methods for in- 


and which occasionally reaches the edi- 
tor’s desk. 


creasing production in manufacturing, inereasing safety 


in operation and increasing quality of product. through bet- 


ter hghting facilities. Those manufacturers interested in 


securing either or all of these improvements for their own 
factory should write Cooper Hewitt Electrie Company for 
better still, 


this interesting little booklet, or, 


place their names on the mailing list to reeeive the various 


a copy ot 


bulletins occasionally sent forth by this company. 


If the right kind of size isn’t used, sizing warps by the 
chain system proves very costly, especially so when, as is 
often the Managers of 
mills for colored goods, both in the South and in the North, 


find that this diffieulty can be met by using Sizeoleuim and 


the threads stick together. 


case, 


the soluble softening oils, manufactured by THE ARason 
Mra. Co., 100 William St., New York. 
The Sizeoleum, making 


They may be used 
either with corn or potato starch. 
tallow superfluous, is also recommended as a reliable and 
superior compound on print cloth warps, sheetings and 


domesties. 
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Beware of Infringements and Imitations 


The Genuine Are ““JACOBS”: 


The name “‘Jacobs”’ is a guarantee that all Lug Straps bearing it are 
of superior value for their price. 


WATCH FOR THE LABEL OR STAMP! 


cabs Verveest ng Strap 


mma Tt 


Made throughout of 10 Oz. Army Duck and Russia 
Cement. 
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mZO<2>P OFA OMFrBUSZrHN 


Belting Back Straightenings covered with army duck 
and Russia Cement. 


E 


Manufactured Exclusively by a successful and thoroughly reliable 
company of ample capital and highest rating in Bradstreets and Duns. 
For 46 years we have been doing business and during this time have in- 
vented and developed practically every improvement in Lug Straps. 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


DANIELSON, CONN. 
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Things a Lump of Coal Can Do. 

The unbelievable variety of things which modern science 
is able to evolve from the sable modesty of a lump of coal 
is shown in graphie fashion by the Barrerr MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY in its exhibit at the San Franciseo Exposi- 
tion. 

An enormous block of soft coal is shown surrounded by 
its innumerable children. The first generation consists of 
ammonia, illuminating gas, erude benzol, coal tar and coke. 

The erude ammonia is the parent of household ammonia 
and of the anhydrous ammonia used in produeing artificial 
ice. Then there is ammonium chloride, an important element 
in eleetrie batteries. Ammonium nitrate is used in the pro- 
duction of high explosives. Ammonium bicarbonate is 
valuable in the modern baking of food, and most important 
of all is ammonium sulphate, a powerful soil nitrifying 
agent, which is becoming of enormous importance to Amer- 
iean farmers as a fertilizer. Plants of various kinds are 
shown that have been grown with and without the ammo- 
nium sulphate under identical conditions, exhibiting a 
striking difference in the strength of the erops. 

Illuminating gas burns up in a blaze of light and leaves 
no heirs. 

Crude benzol, the next of King Coal’s daughters, has 
a beautiful progeny of aniline dyes in all the colors of 





EXHIBIT OF THE BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


the rainbow. It is also of great importance in the manu- 
facture of automobile tires and in the production of arti- 
ficial leather. Then there is toluol, a basis for modern high 
explosives and much in demand for the war. 

Coal tar, the fourth of Coal’s immediate descendents, is 
the mother of Tarvia, the bituminous binder for building 
automobile-proof roads, which is now being used on many 
thousands of miles of macadam all over the United States 
Barrett Specification Roofs, consisting of tarred felt and 
pitch, are used for practically all the great commercial 
buildings sueh as the New York skyserapers. There is 
also a long list of the ready-roofings used by farmers for 
their barns, felt and building papers for the lining of 
walls to keep out heat and cold, and water-proofing felts, 
which are used with piteh for the lining of exeavations, 
basements and tunnels to exelude dampess of the soil. 
Then there is Paving Piteh used in the joints of block 
pavements for city streets. Creosote Oil which can be im- 


pregnated into wood thereby makes it proof against decay 


and gives us wood block street pavements, durable piling 
and long lived fenee posts and mine timbers. Creosote 
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alone is worth $25,000,000 a year to the country in its 
ability to prolong the life of fenee posts. 

In addition, coal tar is the parent of innumerable chem- 
ical and medical products, especially phenol or earbolie 
acid, an indispensable medical disinfectant with innumer- 
abie industrial uses, including the process of manufacturing 
phonograph records. 

Naphthalene or coal tar camphor is useful in keeping 
moths out of clothing. 

Among the other great-grandchildren in the earbolie 
braneh are picrie acid, a high explosive, and a long list of 
bactericides and disinfenetants, including the wonderful! 
Pyxol which is twenty times as powerful as earbolie acid 
and is death to germs of all kinds, yet claimed to be per- 
feetly harmless to animal life. 

Coke is useful as fuel and has special value in the steel 
industry. ; 

All told, coal has the largest variety of derivatives of 
anything that is dug out of Mother Earth. The Barrett 
Company’s exhibit shows many of the processes and has 
been well planned. It is in the Palace of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy and is always surrounded with a group of amazed 


spectators. 





In high tension power houses it is absolutely necessary 
to have every corner clean and light as a misstep in the 
dark may mean the extinction of a life. To seeure this 
important requirement the South Boston Power Station of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Co., which has an ultimate 
development of 125,000 kilowatts and is the largest railway 
power station in New England, painted all its conerete 
work, not only in the main power station, but in all the 
sub-stations, with Rice’s mill white, thereby securing a 
glossy, tile-like, sanitary finish as a result. This not only 
applies to electric power plants, but is equally applicable 
in every factory where machinery is used. Not only is the 
light reflected and accidents prevented, but also a larger 
amount and better quality of produet is secured thereby. 
Special booklets and other information together with prices 
may be seeured by applying to the manufacturer, the U. S. 
Gutta Percua Patnt Co., 19 Dudley street, Providence, 
R. I. Attention Mr. Eastwood. 


Wire glass as a fire preventor is well known. Wire 
glass for skylight purposes is becoming better known every 
year. The PENNSYLVANIA Wrre Guass Company, Penn- 
sylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., are placing on the mar- 
ket two brands of wire glass (Cobweb and Aqueduct) 
which they guarantee against breakage from any cause 
whatever for a period of one year. The Aqueduct brand is 
made especially for skylight purposes and has a heavily 
ribbed under surface, thereby preventing the moisture from 
condensation dripping on goods or machinery located be- 
neath the skylight. These are facts worthy of attention 
and should be borne in mind when making repairs during 
the summer season in preparation for the coming cold 
weather. From the fire safety standpoint it is also well 
to remember that a wire glass window is about the cheapest 
insurance possible and is much to be preferred to damaged 
stock or machinery and the accompanying loss due to delay 


in operation, 
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“‘The fuses that save 80% per year’’ are the logical 
fuses for you to use— 


ECONOMY Gitriage FUSES 


are giving positive electrical protection and cutting fuse maintenance 80% in great industrial plants, central 
stations, mines, department stores, steam and electric roads, etc. 


ECONOMY renewable cartridge FUSES are the only renewable fuses uniformly rated—the Economy design is the 
only design so far produced that provides the desired electrical characteristics. All capacities of renewal elements 
are readily available, making large fuse stocks unnecessary. ECONOMY renewable cartridge FUSES never 
vent fire nor hold a sustained arc—they are absolutely safe. Now available in knife blade and ferrule types. 


Special Announcement 


Two renewal elements are now furnished (without charge) with each 
Economy tuse. Now you figure what fuse is the cheapest, not only to 
buy, but also to maintain. 


Bulletin No. 7 and Samples on Request. Write now 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Company, Kinzie & Orleans Street, Chicago, II. 
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A Fashionable Summer Home. 





Newport, R. I., is going to be to a greater extent than 
ever before the center of fashionable life in the United 
States this summer. Entertaining in Newport has in the 
past, been largely a progression of house parties from the 
residence of one hostess to another. There has been no 
place to which one might invite a few friends to dejeuner, 
to dinner, or to a little supper al freseo, where the food and 
the service might be counted upon as being perfect. 

There has just been signed by the directors of the Van- 
derbilt Hotel a lease which is of tremendous importanee, 
not only to Newport, and the summer colonies there, but 
to all American travellers, especially those who appreciate 
the delights of perfect cuisine and service. “Hilltop,” the 
residence for more than thirty vears of the late Richard 
M. Hunt, the famous architect, at Newport, has been taken 
over for a term of vears and after extensive alterations 
and improvements will be opened late in the spring as The 
Hilltop Inn. 

While the Hilltop Inu will be under the personal super- 
vision of Manager Walton H. Marshall of the Vanderbilt, 
the active manager of the restaurant will be August Keller, 
Maitre d’Hotel of the Vanderbilt, who is probably the best 
known restaurant manager in the whole world. 

The grand opening of the Hilltop Inn is set for June 
Ist. However, it is expected that the alterations and im- 
provements will be completed before that time and that 


visitors will be received in advance of the formal opening. 


The name “Jacobs” stands for the highest development 
in textile loom supplies. For more than 45 years the E. H. 
Jacops Mre. Co. have been making lug straps, loom pickers 
an@ loom strapping. Tbey are a firm thoroughly rel:ahie 
and suecessful, with ample capital and the highest rating in 
Bradstreets and Duns. They have made a life-long study 
of these few specialties, and during their half century of 
business, have invented and developed practically every im- 
provement in loom supplies. 

Thirty years ago, a plain eanvas lng strap, which would 
wear from three to six months on a loom, sold for about the 
same price as one of their patented lug straps, which they 
are now manufacturing, and which it is ¢laimed, will wear 
from two to ten years on the average loom. 

For nineteen years the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. has main- 
tained an extensive experimental department for the sole 
purpose of improving lug straps and pickers. It is inter- 
esting to note that improvements in these specialties, namely, 
lug straps and pickers, has quite materially reduced the 
cost of weaving and has become a very important factor in 


the efficiency and economy of weaving. 





During the summer a large number of the students who 
are taking the textile course at the A. & M. College, West 
Raleigh, N. C., will be working in different mills throughout 
the state. This will give these young men experience which 
will be very beneficial to them in their studies in school. 

Special work will be given during the coming year in 
cotton grading, and the United States Government samples 
will be used. A full set of these samples have been re- 


ceived by the Textile Department for this work. 





Bensapol. 


“In the spinning of wool, oils and fats are used. 
They are of different origins. They may be vegetable, ani- 
mal or mineral fats as well as all kinds of mixtures of 
these fats. 

Vegetable and animal fats are easily removed from the 
wool by alkali, provided the oils have not been too old. 
Old vegetable oils (cottonseed, linseed, rapeseed oil, ete.) 
are partly oxidized and resinous products are formed, which 
are very difficult to dispose of, after they are once depos- 
ited on the fibre. 

Mineral fats (petroleum products) cannot be removed 
by alkali, as they are not saponifiable. 

Another trouble in wool dyeing arises from mineral oil 
stains, often containing metal dust, as the result of dripping 
from shafting and machinery. These spots, too, cannot 
be removed by alkali or soap. 

It is claimed that the only safe remedy to remove oils, 
fats and greases, whether of animal or mineral nature, with- 
out the slightest injury to the wool, is a lukewarm bath, 
made up with 3 to 5 pounds of “Bensapol” per hundred 
pounds of water. Soft water is preferable. If hard water 
has to be used, an addition of about two pounds of soda 
ash per hundred pounds of water is necessary. After a few 
passages through the bensapol bath, rinse in lukewarm 
water and the goods are ready for dyeing. 

Bensapol is a clear oil, thoroughly soluble in warm or 
cold water in any proportion. It dissolves oils and greases 
quickly and after these are once in solution, they are washed 
out easily with the bensapol, leaving the goods absolutely 
clean and soft. Bensapol is manufactured by Jacques 
Wor & Company, Passaic, N. J. 

“One Bath Dyeing on Worsted Yarn Fast to Milling” 
is the name of an interesting sample card recently sent out 
by the CassetLa Cotor Company. This color card de- 
seribes the use of anthracene chrome colors used in what 
is known as the after-ehroming process. The card not only 
includes the directions for dyeing in open vessels, and also 
in mechanical apparatus, but also shows 104 samples giving 
the proper percentages of dyestuff to use to secure the 
shade on each sample shown. No doubt copies of this card 
could be seeured by addressing the Cassella Color Company 


or any of its branches. 


The western office of the Cortright Metal ROOFING 
Company, formerly located at 160 North Fifth Ave., Chi- 
‘ago, has been removed to the Rand MeNally Building, 538 
S. Clark Street, Chicago. The change in office location in 
no way interferes with their arrangements for carrying a 
large stock of their various shingles at their Chicago depot, 
permitting prompt shipment to all parts of the Middle 


West or Pacifie coast points. 


Among the northern mills recently equipped with thin- 
place preventers, manufactured by the Cuayton & BENT- 
LEY Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the following: Androscoggin 
Mills, Lewiston, Maine; Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass.; Chic- 
opee Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Cordis Mills, Mill- 
bury, Mass.; Boston Dueck Co., Bondsville, Mass. ; Hill 
Mfg. Co. Lewiston, Maine; U. 8. Bunting Co., Lowell, 
Mass.: Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J. 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 









world in cotton growing and w 0 ead 
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nufacturing 0 
I e trained for leadership in the textil 





Courses are offered also in ELECTRICAL, CIVIL, MECHANICAL, 
\ND CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE 
\ND COMMERCE 


For catalog or further information, address K. G. Matheson, Pres., 
Atlanta, Ga. 




















You Will Be Delighted With 





Howe Mill Crayons 


American Textile Banding Co. Try Them and See 


(Incorporated ) ° 
pea Howe Mill & Crayon Co., 


Third and Moore Streets 


i PHILADELPHIA, PA. LOWELL, MASS. 


Free Samples on Request 


'| Manufacturers of SPINDLE TAPES and BANDS 


| FOR SALE CHINA CLAYS 
Cotton Seed Cleaning and AND TALCS 














. Hulling Plant Adentel bec 
| ite Tew ae Paows: Loading and Finishing 
|| 1—Seed Cleaner, 40 ton size. 
Makers of the above plant are Messrs. The DUNN & KRUSE 
Platt Iron Works, who state same is capable 
of treating 200 tons of Chinese Cotton Seed MAIN OFFICE, 180 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 
in 132 hours. 
I—HULLING AND SEPARATING PLANT by 
Bauer Bros. Scientifie Machinery Co., com- « 
prising : Diamond 
; 2—40-ton size Hullers. 
i 2—40-ton size Beaters. FIBRE 
j Drag Elevators and Conveyors and Spare ROVING CANS 
; parts. MILL BASKETS 
: Blanchard Floats, suitable for fixing to BARRELS BOXES 
: ‘*Carvers’’ Linters, latest pattern, saw type. 
, : ; : Will neither dent nor break when subjected tohard 
: For full particulars, specifications and price, usage. Stronger than wood, lighter than steel. 
apply to ) Write for Bulletin 12. 
Messrs. Lever Brothers Company DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 
Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. Branches in Principal Cities. 
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Anthony Gref. 





Anthony Gref, of No. 448 Riverside Drive, New York, 
died suddenly on April 23rd. Mr. Gref was born about 
fifty-five years ago in the then city of Brooklyn. He was a 
member of the bar, and achieved distinetion in the practice 
of patent law. He was formerly associated with the late 
E. N. Dickerson, the elder, in the great litigations involving 
the validity of the original and basie telephone patents. 
Later he became a member of the firm of Cowen, Dickerson, 
Nicoll and Brown, the senior partner being the distinguished 
lawyer Esek Cowen, who died a few years ago. Among Mr. 
Gref’s associates in this firm was DeLancey Nicoll. 

Much of Mr. Gref’s professional life was devoted to the 
sustaining of the patents covering phenacetine, aristol and 
other like pharmaceuticals. He had also much to do with 
establishing the validity of the various patents covering the 
making of aniline dyes. He retired some few years ago 
from general practice and at the time of his death was 
president of the Bayer Company, one of the great dye-stuff 
and pharmaceutical houses. 

During his long and active career, Mr. Gref was identi- 
fied as counsel and director, with many important enter- 


prises and businesses. He was a member of the Atlantic 


Yacht Club, of the New York Athletic Club and of numer- 


ous other associations. He was also a member of Mecca 


Temple, and of Independent Royal Arch, No. 2. 





Some Changes in Spindles. 





The April issue of Cotton Chats, the little magazine pub- 
lished by the Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., has the record 
of a hundred and twenty-five years of progress in the manu- 
facture of spinning spindles. This is shown graphically in 
illustrations, one of which is a photograph of one of the 
original spindles without flier or bearings from the Samuel 
Slater frame manufactured about 1790. The other illus- 
tration shows a Rabbeth patent centrifugal clutch spindle 
of a style of 1915. This old flyer spindle is from one of 
the original frames in the old Slater Mill at Pawtucket, 
R. I., through the courtesy of Mr. Job Spencer, of Paw- 
tucket, the present owner. They also present an illustration 
of the old Slater Mill as it appeared in its early history. 

The Rabbeth centrifugal clutch spindle is of recent con- 
struction and is largely the invention of Francis J. Rabbeth, 
the well known spindle expert, formerly of Pawtucket, R. L., 


and now of Redlands, Cal. An excellent photographic re- 


production of Mr. Rabbeth is also shown in this issue of 


Cotton Chats. 


Announcement. 





THe Curtis & MarsLe Macuine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
announce to the trade that they have purchased from Jos- 
eph J. Scholfield, Providence, R. I., his entire textile ma- 
chinery business, and have transferred this to Worcester. 
They were already building the largest variety of cloth 
finishing machinery made by any concern in this country, 


and the addition of the Scholfield machines renders their 
New 


line of textile machinery more complete than before. 
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machines from the Schofield patterns will be furnished 
promptly and also any repair parts for the machines pre- 
viously built. All correspondence and orders relating to 
the Scholfield machines should be addressed to the Curtis 
& Marble Machine Co. Their plant at 72 Cambridge Street 
is large and well-equipped. Their long experience in build- 
ing textile machinery and the high standard of workman- 
ship maintained, give sufficient assurance that all custom- 
ers will be carefully looked after. 


Oxyacetylene Welding Outfit. 


The oxyacetylene welding outfit shown was designed 
for the average class of machine shop welding work. 


It will be seen from Fig. 1 that a steel ease is provided 





Fig. 1. OXYACETYLENE WELDING OvuTFIT. 


in which there can be packed conveniently the various ele- 
ments of a welding outfit. These include a welding torch 
with seven interchangeable tips for any thickness of ma- 
terial, the necessary hose connections and acetylene and 
oxygen regulators with high- and low-pressure gages. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the special form of acetylene cylinder 


oe } Min 





Fig. 2. THe EQuipMENT ASSEMBLED For USE. 


made by the builders of this outfit—THe SEARCHLIGHT 
Co., Chieago, Ill. 

This method of doing mill repair work is becoming 
more and more popular and mills already equipped now 
look on the welding outfit as an absolute necessity. 
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5) AU ML eucumncir, 
Z = LAST A LIFETIME 
. . Established ORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES cost no more than good 
pinning ape 1898 a wood shingles, yet they last a lifetime, are rain and storm 
sin proof, wind-tight, fire-resisting, and add greatly to the 
appearance of any structure. 
They have been in successful use for almost thirty years, 


and many roofs put on twenty and twenty-five years ago are 
as good as new today. 

Our valuable book on roofing sent free upon request. Write 
for it today. 


Specialists 


Makers of tape for all kinds of 

tape drives and all makes of 

machinery. Makers of listings, 

leaders and all kindsof mill tapes 
Write Us 

BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood Extracts & Hematine 


Providence, R. I. 





















ever from 


Al)” ee Clinton H. Scovell & Company 


YOUR Standpoint Certified Public Accountants 
SEVERAL NEW FEATURES z e e 
have been added to the ‘‘1912'’ Industrial Engineers 


Cloth Cutting, Folding and Wind- 
ing Machine which add at least 
50% to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up -— give you - 
exact measurement of every piece o 
cloth going through the machine. 110 State St. 

It saves time, labor, machines 
and cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to more 


Boston, Mass. 





ante ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. Textile Cost Accounting 


Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
When in need of special machinery, write me. 
J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. $. A., Dept. “C.” 








Lubrik, Myco Non Fluid Oil and THE MINERAL SOAP 
Loom Grease, Disinfectants, Myco 
Grease Size. THE DETERGENT 
MASURY-YOUNG CO., Est. 1857 Boston, Mass. WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
Washes thoroughly and quickly—rinses 
freely. Brightens and sets colors. 


Printing for the Textile Trade BOOKLET FREE 
Bands, Labels, Rider Tickets, Stickers, Box THE ELECTRIC SMELTING 


tops, Color work, Embossing and Engraving 


Large lots a specialty. Jobbers’ Specials. 
irge ots a peciaity obbers pecials a a & ALUMINUM Co. 


Prompt attention to inquiries. 
ACME PRINT COMPANY oO Lockport, New York 
320 No. Ninth St. Reading, Pa. 


W ANTE SOUTH to use Removol, Loom LUMINA SOAPALITE 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 
Other notices pertaining particularly to 

the Southeastern section will be found in 
the Southern Mill Situation review. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 
NORTHAMPTON The eret tion of the large addition to the 
plant of the MeCallum Hosiery Co., manufacturers of 
ladies’, men’s and e¢hildren’s silk full-fashioned hosiery, 
which was recently reported, is understood to be not defi- 
nitely determined upon, it is stated, and will probably not 
be started this spring. 

New York. 

A’sANY—The Nugent Knitting Mills, Utiea, have been 
incorporated at $15,000. Franees E. Nugent and Thomas 
P. Nugent of Utiea, are the incorporators. 

ALBANY—Ross-Hogan Knitting Corporation, Utiea. 
to manufacture hosiery and underwear. Capital $10,000. 
Morgan M. and Cora B. Hogan, Chas. Roos, Utiea. are 
interested. 

BrooKLYN—The Elk Knitting Mills, Ine., have been 
incorporated, with a eapital of $3,000, to manufacture un- 
derwear, hosiery, ete., by Jacob Litwin, William Goldstein 
and Elias H. Rockoye. 

ELLIOTTSVILLE—Work has been started on the new 
building of the Lander & Watson Hosiery Co. The new 


industry will be located on Rockwell avenue, this e¢itv, and 











NEW YORK 
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will be constructed of brick, two stories high, with large 
basement. 

Urica—Reliable sources state that the Utiea Knitting 
Co., fleece-lined, rib and flat cotton underwear and 8s to 
30s yarn, plans to erect a large addition to its No. 2 mill 
at Columbia and Sehuyler streets in the near future. This 
company is eapitalized at $2,509,000 and now operates 14 
sets eards, 14,600 woolen and 36,000 mule spindles, 287 
knitting, 90 rib, 510 sewing machines, ete., employing 2,500 
operatives. 

Urica—An order made by Supreme Court Justice De- 
Angelis, which was filed in the county clerk’s office yester- 
day, changes the name of the Lyneh Knitting Co. to the 
Clover Knit Goods Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PtymoutH—The Ambrose West Knitting Manufacturing 
Co., has been ineorporated for $150,000 to manufacture 
hosiery and underwear. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Ellwood C. Matlock, John Lindauer, 
Jr.. John Seott, Jr., Frederick A. Fontyn and Elvin L. 
Sehroeder have incorporated under name of Keystone Stock- 
ing Mills for purpose of manufacturing all kinds of hos- 
iery. Capital stock is $25,000 and factory will be located 
here. 

Reapinc. Application were made by William C. Bit- 
ting, William Mayer, William Dojan and Arnold Lehman, 
recently, at Harrisburg, for the incorporation of the 
Rosedale Knitting Co. The object of this intended cor- 
poration is the manufacture of hosiery, underwear and 


other knit goods. 


Our Hosiery Machines 


automatically set up and drop off each stocking and make the anti- 
ravelling course, and, in addition to the cost of transferring the cuffs 
of half hose and the sewing of the welts of women’s hose, these 
machines effect very pronounced savings, for instance—in the case 
of half hose, the ordinary ribbed machine is eliminated entirely, and, 
of course, the first cost of this machine, its maintenance and floor 
space, together with the knitting waste, the cost of cutting the ribbed 
top and the ravelling waste, which in the ordinary practice is un- 
escapable, are entirely saved. 

Transfer menders are altogether eliminated and the expense and 
annoyance of training expert help is avoided. 


In respect of the women’s hose there is no expense for severing 
the stockings, no sewing machine operation and consequently no 
waste on account thereof and a marked decrease in loopers ravelling 
waste, due to the fact that the stockings are pressed off to a course 
and not left with a crooked unevenly cut edge. 


Established 1865. 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 


88 Pearl Street 


BOSTON 
UTICA 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Dyers—Bleachers—Gassers 


Dyers of 


Colors Fast to SUN and BLEACHING 
ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 


CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


746 Insurance Exchange 








DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of the Celebrated 
Dobbins Cotton Softener 
Also 
Olammon 


(A concentrated Scouring Compound) 
and 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC MILL SOAPS 
Working Samples Cheerfully Furnished Gratis. 













The BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE _4 
Makes Stencils fn half a minute, 

at reduced cost of 1-10c eac 
Write for catalogue 

and price list. 


Bradley 
Stencil 
Machine 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


In universal use 
by thousands of 
manufacturers 
and shippers. 






F101 Beekma: 


Street. New 
York, U.S,A. 


A. J. BRADLEY 
Gen. Sales Agent 









Write for Prices and Samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 








American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Established 1861. 
COHOES, NEW YORK 
Largest Manufacturers of Textile Soaps and Soap Powders 
in the United States. 


FOR ALL COTTON MILL 
USES. 

The following concerns are 
now handling our Goods and 
will supply you at Factory 
Pric 


rices. 

Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Southerm 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hard- 
ware Co., Anderson, S. C.; 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; MecAnelly Hardware Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 











73 to 75 PER CENT PURE 
CLARIFIED 
CONCENTRATED 

liteaiil GRANULATED 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Used by the largest Cotton Mills, Print Goods 
Manufacturers and Sizing Makers. 
Write for Prices and Full Information. 


Carbondale Calcium Company. 


Home Office: Carbondale, Penna. 


Branch Offices:—New York, Boston, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Baltimore, and New Orleans. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 











A MetHop or DetTerMINING Costs IN A 
Henry W. Nichols, A. B. 
Numerous diagramatie illustrations. 


Price $3.00. 


There has long been a need for an authentie and aceu- 


Mitt. By 
One hundred and fifteen pages. 
Published by the au- 


thor. 


rate book on the subject of determining eosts in cotton 
manufacturing and this new book by Henry W. Nichols, 
Chief Instructor of the New Bedford Textile School, will 
prove of much interest and value to many men who have 
up to the present time been dissatisfied with their present 
method for computing costs. This book is the produet 
of several years intensive study of a subject which has 
so many ramifications as to make it extremely difficult to 
grasp in its entirety. In this book the author has made 
it his object to illustrate in a clear manner the underlying 
principles of accurate cost accounting for cotton manu- 
facturers. For this purpose he has selected a mill with ap- 
proximately 67,000 spindles and has dealt with all charges 
and production handled as though the mill were in actual 
operation. The expenditures and productions are divided 
in such a way that costs shall fall on the products to which 
they belong. 

The subject is dealt with under four headings as fol- 
overhead cost, stock cost, and a 
summary of all costs. Undoubtedly the chief value of this 
book lies in the faet that it not only describes how to ob- 
tain accurately the cost of each one of the different products 
being made, but it also illustrates the description by using 


this example of a mill running on a number of different 


lows: labor cost, raw 


stvles of goods. 

In these days of efficient mill operation careful cost 
accounting is one of the chief objects to be attained by 
every active operating man and as, prior to this time, a 
satisfactory book has been almost impossible to obtain, we 
predict for this new work of Mr. Nichols’ a cordial recep- 


tion on the part of the operating men at the mill. 





Secrets OF PersoNAL CULTURE AND BusINESS POWER. 
3y Bernard Meador. One hundred and seventy-six pages. 
Printed on India tint wove paper and bound in flexible 
ooze lamb. Mailed neatly boxed. Price $2.00 postpaid. 
Published by David Williams Co., New York. 

The writing of a book announcement is usually a sim- 
ple matter. One well worded paragraph will often deseribe 
the book under discussion so well that the reader can get 
a fairly aceurate idea as to what it contains. This book 
by Mr. Meador is an exception. It contains fifty-eight 
short talks. Each one of these talks 
punch and they hit the reader often enough so he has the 
feeling of mentally dodging after he has read a few chap- 
ters. Because this book is different and requires a differ- 
ent treatment, we are going to diverge from our usual 
book announcement form in this instance and print one of 
entitled “A Person and Personality,” in 


has at least one 


the “punches” 
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the Practical Discussion Department of this issue of CoTron. 
We are also giving herewith the title of the fifty-eight 
talks contained in this book, which are as follows: As 
It Seems to Me; Life’s Illusions and Realities; The Re- 
fining Process; The Effect of Business on Morals; Shade 
Trees and Day Dreams; To Exist Is Not Enough—We 
Must Live; Enemies Are Assets; The Force That is Mold- 
ing a World; Intellect Has Replaced the Crystal-Gazer ; 
Penalty of Originality; Explanations and Apologies; The 
Walking Delegate of Discontent; All Civilizations Are 
Built on Business; A Person and a Personality; The “Tllu- 
sion” of Suecess; The Sons of Men; Eliminate the Failure; 
Men and Pygmies; The Mischief-Maker; Folly is the Key 
to Wisdom; The Man Whom I Shall Not Fail; Alleys and 
Ash Cans; The Map of Life; The Ruby Stone; The Re- 
ceipts of the Till; The Man Who Can Is the Man who Does; 
Your Vision Is Not Limited by What Others Have Seen; 
You Are if You Are; The Army of Failures; My Mind to 
Me a Kingdom Is; Making Good and Making Exeuses; 
Your Troubles Are Made in Your Own Workshop; The 
Dividing Line; The Idler; The Builder’s Trowel; The Tal- 
low Candle and the Electrie Light; Weeds and Flowers; 
The Secret of Personal Influence; What Men Fight About; 
The Advice of a Man Who Cannot Hold a Job; The Text- 
Book of Mistakes; Our Backs Are Bent from Useless Toil; 
Why the Brain Goes into Bankruptey; Shedding the Co- 
coon; We Pay Taxes on Idle Brain Matter; The Intelleet- 
ual Failure; The World Changes as We Change; The Demi- 
Tassee of Life; The Gossip Microbe; The Phantom of 
Fear; Only the Plan That Fails Must be Explained; The 
Fixed Star of Courage; Poverty was Never Included in the 
Scheme of Life; The Pursuant of Happiness; The Seven 
Mistakes of Life; Memory; The Rules of the Game; A Dis- 
ease of Personality. 


OFFICIAL AMERICAN TEXTILE Directory ror 1915. Six 
hundred and thirty-nine pages. Price, standard edition 
$2.00; office edition $3.00; vest pocket edition, per section 
$1.00. Published by Lord and Nagle Co., Boston, Mass. 

The 1915 edition of this well known textile directory 
contains 295 new mills, shows 194 mills out of business 
since the last edition, and about 4000 changes made in 
mill reports. A new feature added this year is a list of 
export commission houses and agents handling American 
textile produets. 

This directory is almost too well known to need further 
comment, but it may be well to mention that it lists about 
seven thousand textile establishments. It contains 23 tex- 
tile maps. It has a yarn trade index, an alphabetical in- 
dex of mills, a classified list of cloth manufacturers, a 
commission and order section, a raw material section, a 
list of selling agents and drygoods commission houses and 


a list of textile associations in the United States. 


THe AMERICAN MOISTENING CoMPANY, Boston, Mass., 
has been awarded the contract for the entire humidifying 
equipment of the new weaving shed of the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. The contract further calls 
for a complete Air-Cleaning System of 72 stations, the 
humidifying equipment being a compressed air system spe- 
cially designed for this mill, which is the largest concrete 
weave shed ever constructed. Lockwood Greene & Company 
are the engineers. 
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A Ball Bearing Bulletin. 


How to obtain more power, faster feeds and higher 
speeds in connection with machine tools is the subject fully 
treated from an engineering standpoint in the new 72 page 
bulletin issued by the 8S. K. F. Batt Bearrne Company, of 
50 Chureh Street, New York City. 

This bulletin, which carries the title, “S. K. F. Ball Bear- 
ing in Machine Tools & Shop Equipments,” is unique in that 
nothing of its kind so complete has ever been presented 
before. Carefully prepared data showing actual tests of 
machines; how to inerease their efficiency; and how ball 
bearings when and where applied to machines have pro- 
dueed remarkable saving of power, by reason of ball bear- 
ings enabling the machines to operate at greater cutting 
feeds and higher speeds. 

In this day of efficiency, when severe competition re- 
quires machines to operate at their highest point of speed, 
much attention is necessarily given to any means that will 
bring about this result. 

Ball bearings have proven by actual tests and perform- 
ances that machinery when so equipped will produce a 
greater amount of work than machines that operate under 
the old style plain bronze or babbitt bearings. 

This bulletin, which covers many phases of ball bearings 
as applied to lathes, milling machines, grinders, planers, 
and other machine tool equipment is carefully explained. It 
contains other valuable pointers and important data that 
will be of interest to every engineer, designer and user of 
ball bearings. 

Users of shop equipment requiring top noteh efficiency 
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of their machinery will find many types of machines 


equipped with ball bearings and their results are carefully 
presented, enabling manufacturers contemplating the pur- 
chase of machine shop equipment to arrive at a safe de- 


cision. 





Lowest Cost Per Mile for Tires. 


The cost of an automobile tire eannot be figured on its 
first price; it is the miles service that a tire gives that gives 
it value. A tire cheap in first cost may be very expensive 
as it might not run to even make it a fair investment. 

However, there is one tire that not only costs less than 
the regular standard brands but it is guaranteed to give 
7000 miles of service as well and is claimed to be absolutely 
punetureproof. This is the Double 
tured by the Double Service Tire and Rubber Company, ot 
Akron, Ohio. 
of ordinary tires which gives them their great wearing 


Service Tire manutac- 


These tires contain twice the wearing surface 


qualities. They are in use now in all parts of the country 
under all conditions and it is claimed the most favorable 


reports are received regarding them. It would pay any 


automobile owner to at least give them a trial. 





Tue Seypet Mra. Co., Forrest & Halladay streets, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., recently sent to the trade an interesting 
folder describing the use of Sizol products. The use of 
these products on cotton warps are claimed to be particu- 
larly advantageous and they furnish the necessary receipts 


for utilizing their materials to the very best advantage. 


Slag as a Coarse Aggregate in Concrete 
for Heavy Foundations 


With the consent of Mr. L. L. Arnold, Editor of 


‘‘Cotton,’’ we reproduce verbatim, 


a letter addressed by him under date of May 22nd, 1915, to our Atlanta representative : 


Dixie Engineering & Insulating Co., 
Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 


This thanks you for your inquiry requesting me to furnish you some details of my experience with the use of slag 


as an ingredient in concrete for foundation work. 


As yeu no doubt know I was for eleven years chief engineer and master mechanic for various manufacturing 
plants. In the fall of 1899 and the spring of 1900 I designed and erected a new power plant for the Lanett Bleachery 


and Dye Werks at West Point, Ga. 


The accompanying photograph shows the chimney and back of the boiler room at that plant. 
is 125 feet high and 12 feet square at the base, stands on a concrete foundation approximately 8 feet thick. 


The chimney, which 
This concrete 


block is 20 feet square at the bottom and 14 feet square atthe top, and extends approximately one foot above ground level 


as you will note from the photograph. 


The coarse ingredient in this concrete was slag and the mixture was on a basis of 1-2-5 and 1-3-5 depend ing on 


the appearance of the concrete after ramming. 


boilers which were installed taerein. 


Concrete of this same qual.ty was used as a 
building walls of the boiler house and for the foundations of the two three hundred horse power 


footing course under the 
Babcoek & Wilcox 


I found slag entirely satisfactory for this concrete work and the present perfect condition of this plant vouches 


for the stability of this material in structural work, 
unnecessary. 
this character. 


There was no reinforcing used in this concrete 
Where it is possible to secure slag at a reasonable price I would prefer to use it on construction work of 


as I believed it 


Trusting this information will be satisfactory and that you will preserve and return the photograph when you are 


through with it, I remain, 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. 


We have on file and can furnish copies of hundreds of letters equally as strong as the 


above. 


Also much valuable and interesting data on slag in mass and reinforced concrete 


and as a roofing material and as a road metal. 


Birmingham Slag Company 


1001-6 WOODWARD BUILDING, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Portland Cement Concrete Road, Andrews Ave., 











Atlanta, Ga., with 3-foot grouted cobble gutters. 


Permanent Portland Cement Concrete Roads 


_— improvement is now uppermost in the 
minds of the American people. The change in 
traffic conditions, the need of social intercourse, the 
question of getting the children to school and the 
direct monetary value of getting farm products to 
market at all seasons have all played their respective 
parts in educating public sentiment. 
Unfortunately, however, 
IMPROVED ROADS ARE NOT ALWAYS PER- 
MANENT. 


It has been said that the traveler can judge the 
progressiveness of a people by the roads they build. 
There is a wide distinetion, however, between im- 
proved roads and permanent roads. Unfortunately, 
there are many communities in the South who have 
spent tremendous sums of money for improved roads 
only to find that within a year or two their improved 
roads of gravel or macadam have either assumed the 
condition of the old road or the yearly maintenance 
charges have grown so excessive as to require the 
spending of money set aside as a sinking fund to 








Unskilled convicts constructed the Andrews Avenue Cement 
Road. 


redeem the road bonds at maturity. It is needless 

to say that the people who pay the taxes become 

tired of paying money to ‘‘perpetuate failures.’ 
This has led countless communities to adopt 


PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE HIGHWAYS. 


Portland cement is the most tenacious binding 
material known. It holds the aggregate in position 
so firmly that the action of the most rapidly moving 
vehicle will not disturb it. Wear under ironbound 
traffic is scareely perceptible. Due to the flat slope 
of the concrete road traffic may with comfort use 
the entire width of the road. Concrete can be made 
as smooth as is desired to allow for proper foothold 
for horses, thus giving the least resistance to trae- 
tion with the consequent cheap delivery of goods. 

The bulk of the materials used for good concrete 
ean be found in nearly every locality. The sand and 
stone come from local pits and quarries and the 
cement may be obtained from local dealers. The 
labor used is home labor. The money expended for the 
construction of the road remains in the community. 


OOD roads are not a temporary 

necessity, they are a permanent 
necessity and thererefore should be 
constructed with the best materials 
and in the best way consistent with 
economy. Whoever saw a road 
that was too scientifically built? The 
cost and repairs of poor roads are 
much greater than good ones. Why 
not follow the old adage—‘‘A thing 
|  thatis worth doing is worth doing 
well?’’ 
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